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ONIFORMITY / 


SAY 1,000 LEADING BAKERS 
IN INDUSTRY-WIDE SURVEY 











BEST-OF-THE-CROP 


WHEAT SELECTION 


International wheat experts 
scout the wheat fields from plant- 
ing to harvest for the pick of the 
crop. Another reason why Inter- Jaen. 
national’s “Bakery-Proved” “oS FLOUR 














Flour is uniform. 
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SEAL OF MINNESOTA 





RIGID LABORATORY CONTROL 
Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure you absolutely 
uniform, top-quality baking. 
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‘**Naturally,”’ said Mr. I, the International Man, 
“uniformity is the quality every baker wants most in a flour, 
for that means unvarying shop performance and production of 
top-quality baked goods... day in and day out. 

‘*That’s why International’s full line of ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours is setting new standards for the entire industry. Inter- 
national Flours are milled to assure absolute uniformity that 
PROVED FOR BAKERY PROFIT : : : : : 
athaihe Matec ase eam alt gives you smooth running shop production - +. cuts ingredient IT’S MILLED 
customers, win new ones. Inter- waste, eliminates nerve-wrangling uncertainties. FOR EACH SHOP 
national’s “Bakery-Proved” ‘Remember, there’s an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ REQUIREMENT 
Flours keep production costs # e 2 . 
down, profits up for you. Flour just right for each of your particular requirements .. . 


designed to produce baked goods that build profit for you.” 








MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST! 
For just 30 days compare production results 


—and production costs—of International 4 
with any flour you have ever used. Prove to 
yourself that International is your best guar- 


antee for uniform, profit-plus baking. PILLING C OMPAN Y 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESO:‘A 
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Let’s Push it! 





This Bakers of America kit is full of sales-building tools and 
ideas that you can use profitably in your own selling programs. PI LLSBU RY M I LLS, Inc. 
aan cg =) the ys hy aye i oe 20 fg ws General Offices: 

acker Drive, Chicago, Ill. If you don’t have a copy, how Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
about sending for one? Join the campaign to sell more bread 
by telling the world that bread is not fattening. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING. 


The policy of this company al- 
ways has been not to make exces- 
sive claims for POLAR BEAR 
mm flour. It is a fine flour 
ag Hl and it is recognized in 


ee the trade as a quality 
QT leader. Those are sim- 
ply facts. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tuexs, Pres. 


Seeker Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Fitzpatrick, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


CurisToPpHER Harris, 7'reas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 

















—— HERE’S FLOUR 
DEPENDABILITY 


The dependable performance you 
always get from BUFFALO flour 
is due to steady adherence to the 
highest standards in wheat selec- 
tion, milling and laboratory control. 
By every standard of measurement, 
there is no flour of greater uni- 
formity. BUFFALO offers a solid 
foundation for quality bread. 
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THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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MiLuing WHEAT 
Call Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mc. 


Our stocks are analyzed for 

baking strength. They’re 

carefully and personally se- 

lected — binned according 
to variety. 


Ath for: 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


or P. A. (Pat) TROWER 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6, mrssouRt 





La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century and 
more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


Y d d 
onLAcRANce «UA GRANGE MILLS 


FLOURS RED WING, MINNESOTA 











TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


YLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 
Mellow Type Protein 
NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEB. Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White , 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Nortroeaem SUPT 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873 
A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 


The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 

EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 
JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Bakery Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Assistant Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, Editorial Assistant 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bidg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Editorial Assistant 


CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto, i 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


ag waco hang RATES: One year $4, two eae $7, in US. or 
S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
e to other countries. Single c = Entered as Second 
age to at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Po Pc Ae re 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman’for form 22-S to 
future by this change. ‘ 
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ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


4 know when you buy flour with the I-H 
label, it must be good flour. For every skill 
of wheat buyer, flour miller and cereal chemist 
is combined in producing the top quality that 
has made the I-H name famous. That’s why, 
in so many of America’s leading bakeries where 

Advertising Boosts Sales quality is demanded and top-notch baking 

en ee value expected, I-H flours are the standard 
specification. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stree KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L. D. 27 
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ARE FAMOUS FOR 
GOOD BAKING! 





GAIN this year Nebraska wheats are setting records for 

good baking quality. Over 98% of acreage is in wheats rated 
good to excellent in milling and baking characteristics. Ninety 
per cent is in just four varieties—Cheyenne, Turkey, Nebred 
and Pawnee—all desirable wheats. Nebraska quality is pro- 
tected by the work of the Nebraska Wheat Improvement Asso- 
ciation. You can buy Nebraska wheat with confidence. Let us 
handle your requirements. With nearly 3,000,000 bus. of ter- 
minal elevator space and 200 affiliated country elevators we 
are well equipped to serve you on wheat and feed grains. 


WESTCENTRAL 


COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN EXCHANGE, OMAHA, NEBR, 


Exvevator A—OMAHA 
Capacity 1,750,000 Bus. 


E.Levator B—FREMONT 
Capacity 1,200,000 Bus. 


WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* These star flours will shine 
brightly in your bakery... 
for they are milled strictly for 
top-notch baking performance 
and smooth handling in the 
shop. And your bread will 
sparkle, too, with the white, 
fine textured loaf you can 
make with these superior 
brands. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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IN MENTE’S LINE! 


We specialize in strong, well-made bags designed to stand up proudly 
under all conditions. Sturdy fabrics, stout stitching—and sixty-six 
years of expert know-how in making quality bags. 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. 
Box 1008 


Box 690 Box 204 
SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS HOUSTON 


Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Denver, 
Cincinnat! and other large cities 








Gladiola 





and 


Red &lefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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Is this our answer to the Kolkhoz? 


Make no mistake! This rich, peaceful American farm is on 
guard for America. It is part of a conflict that is now all 
too clear for our generation. It is the free world against 
the slave. Christianity against Communism. 


None of us can avoid this matching of strength. Every- 
thing we have built is on trial. Each of us is matched 
against his counterpart in Russia—free man against slave. 
Business and industry developed under a profit, grow- 
ahead system against state-controlled industrial monop- 
olies. You, a free American farmer tilling the soil you own 
or rent, against the Russian Kolkhoz—the collective 
farm where farmers are now driven by overseers to work 
the land the state has taken from them. 


Our survival and final victory lies in the way the free 
American farmer is able to answer the Kolkhoz—to out- 
produce it by a tremendous edge so that those in service 
and those at home continue to be the best fed, best clothed 
people in the world. It lies in free American business and 
its ability to roll forth the greatest array of machines and 


goods the world has ever seen. It lies in free Americans 
who live under a grow-ahead system and work for a goal, 
not a whip. 


Our strength for the dangerous ‘fifties is, strangely 
enough, in the very things some of the wild-eyed planners 
of the ’thirties and ‘forties wanted to change to the Russian 
pattern of regimented farms and regimented business, 
regimented people. 


As we face the dangerous years ahead, let’s keep and 
build this strength we have. Let’s keep and protect our 
grow-ahead system that has made us the envy of the 
world. It is the base of the only power that can answer 
the challenge of world-wide Communism. 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN ° 
SERVING 


Cy OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS AND 35 OTHER CITIES 


© caacire. inc 


This Advertisement also appecrs in The Farmer, The Dakota Farmer and 12 other publications. 
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BILL STERN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 





How Good Can 3 ‘You Get? 


Perhaps there aren’t many today who remem- 
ber Paavo Nurmi as a runner. However, a 
quarter-century ago America went footrace- 
crazy. The man who touched off this national 
madness was a stranger from far off Finland, 
who conquered the hearts of the American 
sports world as no other invader ever had done! 


It was on a winter’s day of 1925 when Paavo 
Nurmi toed the starting line in his first race of 
his first American invasion. He won, and in 
doing so he broke a world’s record. The next 
night he raced again in a city a thousand miles 
away, and again he not only won, but broke 
another world’s record. The following night, 
for the third straight time, Paavo Nurmi raced 
again, won again and again broke another 
world’s record! 


It was only the beginning! During his first 
American invasion, Paavo Nurmi ran races 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts, always 
raced against the best runners in the land . . 
and he always won! In his first twenty four 
days in America, the incredible Paavo Nurmi 
established sixteen new world’s records, at 


ave’ PERFORMAaNWe, counts are 


distances that ranged from three-fourths of a 
mile to three miles. 


In all history, no man ran so many races over 
such a variety of distances, and under such 
difficult conditions in a strange land as did 
Nurmi. Yet in his first invasion of the United 
States Paavo Nurmi set an astounding total of 
thirty-eight track records! 


Yes, the matchless “Flying Finn’ came 
almost as close to track perfection as you can 
get. When it comes to baking, your customers 
expect perfection, too . . . in every loaf, every 
day! That’s why it pays to rely on Commander- 
Larabee flours. ‘You take no chances on seasonal 
variations in tolerance or mixing time . . . every 
bag gives you the same precisely controlled 
performance in any season. There is a precision- 
milled Commander-Larabee flour for your 
every baking need . . . milled by men who 
know your needs. Give the Commander-Larabee 
flour of your choice a performance-test in your 
own shop . . . see for yourself the difference it 
can make! 


o 
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International Purchases Eagle Stock 





HOLDERS OF COMMON STOCK 


ACCEPT $280 A SHARE OFFER 


New Owner Plans to Operate 95-Year-Old New Ulm, 
Minn., Property as Separate Division of Company, 
With Its Present Organization 


NEW ULM, MINN.—The Interna- 
t'onal Milting Co. of Minneapolis has 
acquired controlling the 
Eagle Roller Mill the 
purchase of more than 90% of the 
common and preferred 
Acquisition of the balance of 
the 


interesi in 
Co. through 


outstandin7 
stock 
the International or- 
ganization is anticipated. 

Both Int and the 
Dusen Harringion Co., 
parent comp2n, 
Mills, were 
Earlier 


tock by 


rnational Van 
Minneapolis, 
of King Midas Flour 
bidding for .he propercy. 
year International had 
submitted a bid which would net com- 
mon stockholders $250 a share. The 
Van Dusen Harrington bid, it was 
reported, would have yielded $275 a 
share on the common stock. oth 
bids were submitted to the Eagle 
toller Mill Co. and a stockholders’ 
meeting scheduled for Oct. 23 was io 
have considered both offers 

On Oct. 22 the International com- 
pany made a standing bid of $280 a 
share tor the common stock and $105 
a share for the $100 preferred. 

John D. Farnham & Associates, St. 
Paul and Minneapolis financial advis- 
ors, a firm that has been specializing 
in handling milling and grain prop- 
erties, acted as agent for the Inter- 
national! firm and established an office 
in New Ulm for the purpose of pur- 
chasing all available stock in the 
Eagle company 

Stock involved in the transaction 
includes approximately 3,750 shares 
of common and approximately 6,000 
shares of preferred. As of Oct. 23, the 
International company had acquired 
more than 90% of the stock. 

Officials of the International firm 
have announced that it is the com- 
pany’s intention to operate the Eagle 
property as an independent entity, 
retaining Eagle’s name and brands, 
and with the same organization. 

Acquisition of the Eagle property 
increases the combined capacity of 
the International Milling Co. and its 
subsidiaries to 107,000 sacks daily. 

The New Ulm milling concern is 
the city’s largest industry, employing 
approximately 250 persons. It has a 
total wheat flour milling capacity of 
7,400 sacks. In addition, it operates 
a rye flour. mill with a daily capacity 
of 2,800 sacks and a corn mill with a 
capacity of 1,400 sacks. 

The company operates a formula 
feed plant which has a daily capacity 
of 155 tons and late last summer in- 
stalled a custom grinding plant. 

The Eagle organization has approx- 
imately 3% million bushels of grain 
storage capacity including 1,750,009 
bu. mill storage, 985,000 bu. terminal 
elevator space, and 750,000 bu. of 
storage in its line of 29 country ele- 
vators in southeastern Minnesota and 
in South Dakota. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co. had its 
beginning in 1857 with the erection of 
a small mill on the site of the pres- 
ent plant. The first mill was destroyed 


this 


during an Indian uprising and an- 
»:hcr mill was built. 

in 1886 the mill, which had a ca- 
vacity of 200 bbl., was purchased by 
Charies Silverson, A. Schmitt, Sr., 
and George Fry. A corporation was 
formed in 1891 with Mr. Silverson as 
president, Mr. Schmitt as vice presi- 
dent, A. Schmitt, Jr., as secretary 
and William Silverson as treasurer. 
By that time the mill's capacity had 
been increased to 1,000 bbl. daily. 

The company was reorganized in 
1904 with Charles Silverson continu- 
ing as president, Mr. Schmitt as vice 
president, and William Silverson as 
treasurer. New officers were John 
H. Siegel, second vice president and 
Charles Vogtel, secretary. By this 
time the mill’s capacity had been in- 
creased to 3,500 bbl. daily. 

In 1910 a rye and corn mill was 
erected with a total capacity of 1,900 
vol. and the wheat flour mill was en- 
larged to bring its capacity to 5,000 
dbl. daily. 

After the death of his brother 
Charles in 1912, William Silverson 
became president of the company. 
Because of Mr. Silverson’s health, 
active management of the company 
rested upon Mr. Vogtel until his death 
in 1920. 

H. L. Beecher, who has been as- 
sociated with the company since 1905 
was elected president in 1924, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Silverson, and he served 
in that capacity until his death in 
1933. 

E. C. Veeck, incumbent president, 
was elected to that office following 
Mr. Beecher’s death. He joined the 
company in 1902, and except for a 
brief interlude when he was with the 
Hubbard Milling Co. at Mankato, 
Minn., he has spent his entire career 
with the Eagle organization. 

Other principal corporate officers 
of the company include George W. 
Haynes, first vice president; A. F. 
Anglemyer, second vice president and 
genera! sales manager; Joseph B. 
Groebner, secretary and manager of 
the feed department; S. T. Beecher, 
treasurer. Mr. Beecher was also 
named general manager at the com- 
pany’s annual stockholders’ meeting 
in August. 

Charles R. Veeck, a son of the pres- 
icent, is production superintendent. 
He also is president of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, a position 
hold by his father more than 20 years 
go. It is the only occasion in the 
h'story of the operative’s organization 
that a son has succeeded his father 
as president. 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


ABELARDO CARDENAS NAMED 
STANDARD EXPORT MANAGER 


KANSAS CITY —/({The Standard 
Milling Co. announced this week the 
appointment of Abelardo Cardenas 
as export manager for the company. 
Mr. Cardenas expects to join the 





Standard firm about Nov. 1 and will 
maintain his headquarters in Kansas 
City. ; 

He has spent his entire business 
career in the export flour field, be- 
ginning with Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., at Minneapolis and Sher- 
man, Texas, and ‘ater with Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City. 
In recent years he has been g: 4 
manager for the Ismert-Hincke }- 
ing Co., and its subsidiaries, Kansas 
City. 


———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


FEDERATION CONVENTION 
TO BE HELD MAY 12-14 


CHICAGO—The Millers National 
Federation will hold its 50th annual 
convention May 12-14, 1952, at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, 
according to an announcement from 
federation headquarters. 


——-“SREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINTERSCHEIDT OPEN HOUSE 

SENECA, KANSAS—The Winter- 
scheidt Milling Co. here held open 
house Oct. 20 to observe the com- 
pletion of its new feed mill. 


SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Continental Grain 
Announces New 
Executive Changes 


NEW YORK — Michel Fribourg, 
president of the Continental Grain 
(po., this week announced several new 
assignments in the executive person- 
nel of the company. 

Eugene V. N. Bissell has been as- 
signed abroad to duties in connection 
with the company’s foreign opera- 
tions. 

To replace Mr. Bissell in New 
York, Gustave Eisemann, vice presi- 
dent and general manager at Kansas 
City, will be transferred to the New 
York office as of Dec. 1 and will be 
appointed executive vice president. 

George A. Kublin, vice president 
and assistant manager at Kansas 
City, will take over management of 
the Kansas City office. He will be 
assisted by Loren W. Johnson, who 
recently joined the firm and who will 
become an assistant vice president. 

At the same time, M. D. Hart- 
nett and R. J. Crawford, managers 
of the country stations in the Kan- 
sas City office, who have been with 
the Continental firm for over 12 
years, will also be appointed assistant 
vice presidents. 

Mr. Eisemann joined the Conti- 
nental Grain Co. in 1930 and for a 
year worked in the Southwest. In 
May, 1931, he went to Kansas City 
to establish an office for the com- 
pany. It was at this time that Conti- 
nental obtained lease on the Missouri 
Pacific elevator and took over active 
management of the storage facilities. 

Mr. Kublin went to Kansas City in 
July, 1943, as assistant vice presi- 
dent of Continental and in 1949 was 
appointed vice president of the com- 
pany. He was with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington 
from 1938 to 1943. Prior to that time 
he was associated with the Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. in Buffalo, and 
the old Farmers National Grain Corp. 
in Baltimore. 


No Relief Seen 
for Cake Bakers 
Under GOR 10 


WASHINGTON — Baking industry 
trade representatives here have re- 
jected the use of General Overriding 
Regulation 10 as a vehicle of price 
relief for cake bakers, who are re- 
portedly losing money on their op- 
erations at price levels frozen un- 
der the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation. 

Because of the delay in setting 
up a specific price order for the 
baking industry, one baker recently 
got price ceiling adjustment under 
the provisions of GOR 10. Trade 
spokesmen say this has been the only 
such action by the Office of Price 
Stabilization and was made possible 
only by the persistent efforts of the 
company, which sent its representa- 
tives here to push relief action 
through the price agency. 

These trade spokesmen declare 
that GOR 10 merely provides relief 
up to the break-even point and in 
many cases where there are com- 
bined operation of cake and bread 
baking there is no avenue of relief 
since bread operations might be 
profitable while the cake operations 
were losing money. 

The bakery order is now tenta- 
tively promised for issuance some 
time after mid-November. 

The only hope for speedier action 
appears to lie in the willingness of 
the price division to cut short the 
intensive cost study now being made 
by OPS accountants. At OPS it is 
feared that any by passing of the 
regular routine might even further 
delay issuance of a baking industry 
order. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Council Will 
Tackle Issue of 
6c Carrying Charge 


TORONTO—tThe next meeting of 
the International Wheat Council is 
to be held at Lisbon, Portugal, Oct. 
30 and is expected to last seven days. 

The council will receive the report 
of the executive committee which 
has been studying the action of Can- 
ada and the other exporting coun- 
tries in adding a 6¢ bu. carrying 
charge to the agreement price, effec- 
tive from the beginning of the crop 
year. 

Led by Britain, the importing coun- 
tries protested the legality of the 
charge which they have been paying 
in the face of Canadian insistence. 
However, should the council's decision 
be favorable to the importers there 
will be no refunds, because it has 
been ruled that the decision will not 
be retroactive. ; 


——“SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


PRICE-COST RELATIONSHIP 

The relation of farm prices to farm 
costs is not as favorable now as it 
was a year ago, the North Dakota 
Extension Service reports: 
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Optimistic Future for Industry 
Outlined at Bakers’ Convention 


CHICAGO — Branch sessions af- 
fording individual units of the baking 
industry an opportunity to compare 
notes on present-day operating prob- 
lems were held here last week dur- 
ing the final days of the American 
Bakers Assn. convention. 

The “young executives” of the in- 
dustry, prominently featured at the 
final general session Oct. 17, outlined 
the possible future of their industry 
in warning tones, but were gener- 
ally optimistic as one speaker envis- 
ioned a total business in excess of 
four billion dollars. 

About 75 persons at the house-to- 
house session Oct. 16 were told about 
the techniques of a sales training 
“short course” devised by John O. 
Perreault, division of adult and voca- 
tional education, Richmond (Va.) 
Public Schools. Chester E. Borck, 
Borck & Stevens, Bridgeport, Conn., 
branch chairman, was in charge of 
the session, which also included a re- 
port on “New Problems in House-to- 
House Distribution and Practical So- 
lutions” by Carlos S. Pickering, Mrs. 
Conkling’s Bakery, San Diego, and an 
open forum discussion on current 
problems. 

William Taggart, Colonial Baking 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., was unan- 
imously elected as branch chairman 
for the coming year, after his name 
was presented to the group by a 
nominating committee that included 
Duane R. Rice, Rice's Bakery, Balti- 
more, Mr. Pickering, and Fred W. 
Bakemeyer, White Bakery Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

With the help of charts, Mr. Per- 
reault guided the group through his 
copyrighted sales training material, 
which he devised to conduct a 30- 
week course for 179 salesmen for a 
dairy company. At the start, the 
course is designed to promote the 
proper mental attitudes in the stu- 
dents by comparing the position of 
the route salesmen, with stability, 
secure home and steady income, with 
that of the direct salesman, with 
uncertain earnings and a transient 
type of work. 


Selling Workers on the Industry 

“If you sell men on the industry, 
they must realize that it is a great 
industry and they must take a pro- 
fessional pride in their jobs,” Mr. Per- 
reault commented. 

In order to accomplish this, the 
training emphasizes such points as 
these: The industry deals in vital 
necessities of life, route selling is a 
localized business, each route man 
can build up his own clientele and 
thus build his volume, and there is 
plenty of room at the top, inasmuch 
as there are only 50,000 route men 
supervisors in the U.S. 

At that point Mr. Perreault 
changed his direction somewhat and 


—_—_—_——_———————_ 
COVERAGE OF AMERICAN 
BAKERS ASSN. MEETING 


CHICAGO — Editorial coverage of 
the annual convention of the Amer:can 
Bakers Assn., held at the Hotel 
Sherman here Oct. 13-17, was handled 
by the following staff members of 
The Northwestern Miller: W. E. Lin- 
gren, F. W. Cooley, Jr., and D. G. 
Neth, Minneapolis; Don E. Rogers 
and H. 8. French, Chicago, and Wayne 
G. Martin, Jr., New York. 


r 


AIB OFFICERS—tThe chairman of 
the American Institute of Baking’s 
board of directors, Louis E. Caster, 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, 
Ill., talks with newly elected presi- 
dent Howard O. Hunter following 
the annual election meeting held dur- 
ing the American Bakers Assn. con- 
vention in the institute’s home city 
of Chicago recently. 


cautioned the group that “route sell- 
ing is not the game it once was. A 
few years ago a man who represented 
a good company could scoop up busi- 
ness with a net. The law of averages 
took care of anyone who made enough 
calls. Today you must work at route 
selling.” 

Mr. Pickering’s report opened the 
afternoon portion of the session, and 
it was followed by the open forum 
discussion and panel. Sitting on the 
panel were Mr. Rice, moderator; Earl 
B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, Los An- 
geles, president of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers; William 
S. Marr, Hall Baking Co., New York, 
and Mr. Bakemeyer, who joined the 
panel when Dana Arnold, Lonsdale 
Bakery Co., Saylesville, N.Y., was 
unable to appear. 

Among the topics discussed by the 
group were cost-saving on packaging, 
vacation policies, conservation of 
time on routes, duties of supervis- 
ors, reducing carryover and returns, 
fruit cake sales and credit rules. 

At the session luncheon, Mr. Borck 
introduced Miss Fran Allison, radio 
and television star, who sang sev- 
eral songs and portrayed her “Aunt 
Fanny” act from her radio program. 

Wholesale Pie Session 

Nathan R. Rogers, Paradise Baking 
Corp., Brooklyn, was reelected presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Wholesale Pie Bakers during the 
group’s annual meeting Oct. 16, held 
in conjunction with the wholesal 
pie branch session. 

Roy N. Schoening, Young & Muel 
ler Baking Co., St. Louis, was named 
vice president, and Dean G. Mance- 
siotis, Real Pie Bakers, Pittsburgh. 
returned as secretary-treasurer. 

The following were named to the 
executive committee: James Hender- 
son and A. R. Noelte, Case-Moody 
Pie Co., Chicago; David Froelich, 
Fasano Pie Co., Chicago; Paul Den- 
ny, Paul’s Bakery, Houston; John W. 
Nassikas, Real Pie Co., Pittsburgh, 
and Elliot Westin, Paradise Baking 
Corp., Brooklyn. 

About 60 pie bakers attended the 
session. Mr. Manesiotis reported that 
the pie bakers’ association received 
dues from 62 pie bakers out of a 
potential of 203. He recommended 
that th~ group be represented on the 


program at the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, that confidential monthly 
cost figures be made available to 
members for comparative purposes 
and that sales managers meet pe. 
riodically to discuss mutual problems. 

The by-laws of the association 
were changed to provide three classes 
of membership: (1) Those actively 
engaged in the pie business, (2) 
those who supply the pie bakers and 
(3) honorary memberships. The lat- 
ter two classes are ineligible to hold 
office or vote. 

Dr. G. M. Dack, director of the 
Food Research Institute, University 
of Chicago, reported on the progress 
of research into staphylococcus food 
poisoning. He said that the problem 
is being tackled by a team of the 
best scientists available and that it 
was important that these people who 
had developed the know how on the 
solution of the problem be contin- 
ued in their work. 

He explained that the staphylococ- 
cus bacteria is found in all climates 
and stated that one of the first prob- 
lems was to obtain a_ sufficient 
amount of the poison created by the 
bacteria, which require huge vol- 
umes of material to secure relatively 
small amounts of poison, and cited 
some of the difficulties in isolating 
it and the expensive process of de- 
termining its effect by feeding it to 
monkeys. The present budget avail- 
able for this work is around $32,000. 

Don F. Copell, Wagner Baking 
Corp., Newark, N.J., recommended 
that credits, discounts and inventory 
be watched closely, the elimination 
of all sizes and varieties that are 
not profitable, build a reputation for 
consistent quality, “never try to 
lengthen shelf life but to work hard 
to shorten selling time, and to be 
ever cognizant of the fact that it is 
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easier and cheaper to sell what peo- 
ple want to buy than it is to per- 
suade them to buy a product just 
because you want to sell it.” 

The afternoon session of the whole- 
sale pie branch got under way with 
a discussion of current Washington 
happenings by Joseph M. Creed, 
Washington counsel for the ABA. 

Mr. Creed pointed out that it is 
very difficult to say what is going on 
in Washington when one is not con- 
stantly there, but he did point out 
to the listening pie bakers that the 
industry as a whole is’ still covered 
by the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation, since a tailored regulation is 
not expected before the end of No- 
vember. This is a minimum expecta- 
tion, Mr. Creed pointed out, even 
though a price regulation specifically 
designed for the baking industry has 
been promised for some time. Saying 
that the Wage Stabilization Board's 
regulations are often cumbersome re- 
strictions, Mr. Creed said that new 
formulas are expected soon which 
will raise ceilings on wages. 

The speaker pointed out that the 
problems of wage and salary arrange- 
ments for commission salesmen are 
among the most serious wage prob- 
lems confronting the baking indus- 
try. He said that over 1,000 requests 
for adjustments are pending in the 
Washington office of the WSB at 
present. 

An ample supply of all types of 
ingredients were seen by Mr. Creed 
but with price increases above cur- 
rent quotations expected in nearly 
all instances. In closing, this speaker 
pointed out that 125 bakers are now 
being checked by OPS officials to 
determine necessary price adjust- 
ments. 

Mr. Henderson, past president of 
the National Association of Pie Bak- 
ers, entertained and inspired the lis- 
tening makers with his talk on “Why 
I Love the Pie Business.” 

Although it is one of the most diffi- 
cult businesses to manage, Mr. Hen- 
derson said he loved the pie business 
because it is “very much alive.” 

“The pie business has more lives 
that the proverbial cat—poor man- 


AT BAKERS’ CONVENTION—Bakers attending the American Bakers Assn. 
convention at Chicago’s Hotel Sherman Oct. 13-17 got the lowdown on the con- 
dition of the new wheat crop from a man who should know. Philip W. 
Pillsbury, president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, attended the con- 
vention and reported that the nation would have good flour despite unusual 
weather conditions during the harvest. Mr. Pillsbury is shown above, left, 
with Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, immediate past president 


of the ABA, as Mrs. Baur looks on. 
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ABA BRANCH SECTIONS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


The separate branches of the 
American Bakers Assn. elected 
new officers of the sections dur- 
ing the recent ABA convention 
in Chicago. They are: 

WHOLESALE BREAD—Bev- 
erly Peel, Richter’s Bakery, 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 

HOUSE-TO-HOUSE — Will- 
iam Taggart, Colonial Baking 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

WHOLESALE PIE—Nathan 
R. Rogers, Paradise Baking Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., reelected. 

MULTI-UNIT-RETAIL—John 
S. Clark, Roselyn Bakeries, Inc., 
Indianapolis, chairman; L. Car- 
roll Cole, Cole Bakeries, Mus- 
kegon, Mich., vice chairman. 











agement can kill it but common sense 
and care can bring it back to life,” 
Mr. Henderson said. “I have never 
seen a business that can take the 
‘nine count’ and bounce back as it 
can. 

“The pie business takes the great- 
est attention in management.” 

F. W. Birkenhauer, president of 
the Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, 
N.J., and the wholesale pie branch 
representative on the American Bak- 
ers Assn. board of governors, em- 
phasized in his report that “adver- 
tising doesn’t jerk, it pulls.” 

A lengthy panel discussion on 
“What Ails the Pie Industry?” fol- 
lowed. Mr. Copell and Mr. Birken- 
hauer, Clifford Webster, Bakers Re- 
view, New York; Dr. A. G. Castel- 
lani, American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, and Mr. Henderson made 
up the panel. The report of the nom- 
inating committee and the election 
of officers for the following year 
closed the session. By unanimous 
vote, the pie branch and the associa- 
tion of pie bakers voted to authorize 
a $600 grant to Dr. G. M. Dack for 
further work on his research product 
on staphylococcus food poisoning. 

“Young Executives” Session 

The general session was continued 
Oct. 17 with talks on production and 
the impact of government regula- 
tions and with the young bakery ex- 
ecutives session, which is becoming 
more and more an important part of 
the ABA convention program. 

John T. McCarthy, session chair- 
man, announced the names of the 
new officers of the association, and 
then introduced Earl B. Cox, Helms 
Bakeries, Los Angeles, president of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, who spoke on the subject, 
“Production Is the Keystone.” 

“Production is truly the keystone 
of our industry in these interesting 
times,” he said. “Without produc- 
tion there is no product and without 
a product, and a sound product, we 
as an industry have nothing to offer 
of economic value and no real rea- 
son for existence. Far-fetched, per- 
haps, but we must recognize that 
while over the years time, effort and 
money have been spent in glamoriz- 
ing, advertising and merchandising 
the products of our bakeries, too 


1,401 ATTEND BAKERS’ 
CONVENTION 


CHICAGO—Final registration for 
the American Bakers Assn. annual 
convention here Oct. 13-17 totaled 
1,401, compared with a registration 
of 1,380 last year. 
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often under the guise of economizing 
and achieving new standards of pro- 
ductive efficiency, our product has 
been neglected and depreciated.” 

The baking establishment has been 
brought out of the back rooms and 
basements and there has been great 
progress in the distribution field 
and in machinery and equipment, Mr. 
Cox said, but “in our rush for tech- 
nological perfection in our industry 
we have lost sight of our goal, and 
we have lost some of the pride of 
craftsmanship which was always re- 
flected in the products produced by 
the intelligent baker. We have lost 
the feeling for people, the people who 
are associated with us in our daily 
work and the people upon whom we 
most depend, our customers.” 

The president of the engineers de- 
clared that while excellent progress 
was being made and the industry was 
holding onto some of its gains, “too 
often we are hampered as an indus- 
try by ill-advised and poorly consid- 
ered programs by individual elements 
of our industry, which have subjected 
all of us to criticism and censure of 
our customers. Until through leader- 
ship, education, research and self- 
criticism, the entire industry can be 
welded together as a team working 
toward the same objectives, we will 
continue to be hampered in our ef- 
forts toward further progress.” 

George L. Mehren, director of the 
food and restaurant division, Office 
of Price Stabilization, Washington, 
explained his control agency for the 
benefit of those in the audience con- 
cerned about a bakery price control 
order. Explaining that the words 
“control agency” have an unpleasant 
connotation, Mr. Mehren said that 
his five-point program was to show 
the bakers what OPS is, what legal 
standards are involved in a price or- 
der, the general policy of the price 
organization, the standard of per- 
formance expected and the effect of 
the price order’s impact on the bak- 
ing industry. 

A discussion on the qualities nec- 
essary in a good executive and the 
proper development of personnel re- 
lations for the benefit of the em- 
ployee and the industry was held by 
Cc. J. Patterson, Jr., C. J. Patterson 
Co., Kansas City. 

Mr. Patterson outlined three points 
which he feels bakery executives 
should consider every day in improv- 
ing employee relations: 

“Let us consider the opinion of our 
employees in an attempt to improve 
their attitudes toward their com- 
pany and their product.’ 

“Give the facts—information, not 
propaganda or argument.” 

“Be emotionally stable—keep per- 
sonal feelings out of business prob- 
lems.” 

Louis L. Gardner, Gardner Bak- 
ing Co., Madison, Wis., speaking on 
“Four Billion and Up,” outlined the 
problems facing the baking industry 
in the future despite the improvement 
in industry dollar-wise. 

Speaking on the sales future of the 
industry, the speaker cautioned the 
industry and the young men coming 
up in the industry against compla- 
cency, poor business ethics, or a 
waste of advertising. 

James Q. du Pont, extension divi- 
sion, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., the final speaker 
on the convention program, warned 
his audience that they must be on 
the alert for outcropping of social- 
ism and the other forms of “stat- 
ism,” pointing out that a pioneering 
in the realm of ideas is as important 
for the citizen today as it was for 
his ancestors to combat forests and 
rivers as their part in the develop- 
ment of the nation. 


J. Roy Smith 


Curtis H. Scott, J. Roy Smith 
Elected by Bakers’ Association 


CHICAGO—New officers of the 
American Bakers Assn. were elected 
at a meeting of the board of govern- 
ors in tHe Hotel Sherman here last 
week during the ABA annual con- 
vention. 

Curtis H. Scott, Grocers Baking 
Co., Louisville, Ky., was named chair- 
man, with J. Roy Smith, Smith's 
Bakery, Inc., Mobile, Ala., elected 
president. 

First vice president is John R. 
Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., Erie, Pa. 
Second vice president, H. W. Kil- 
patrick, Kilpatrick Baking, San 
Francisco, reelected; treasurer, Wil- 
liam M. Clemens, Trausch Baking 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa, and secretary, 
Harold F. Fiedler, Chicago, reelected. 

The executive committee is com- 
posed of Thomas Awrey, Awrey 
Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, Mich.; F. W. 
Birkenhauer, Wagner Baking Corp., 


Newark, N. J.; L. E. Caster, Keig- 
Stevens Baking Co., Rockford, IIL; 
J. W. Carence, Campbell-Taggart 
Associated Bakeries, Dallas, Texas; 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., Butter Krust Bak- 
eries, Inc., Lakeland, Fla.; Mr. Kil- 
patrick; E. L. Southwick, Detroit, 
Mich.; Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem 
Baking Co., Denver; Ralph D. Ward, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, and 
H. W. Zinsmaster, Zinsmaster Bread 
Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Governors-at-large are: Mr. Car- 
ence; John R. Dwyer, Firch Baking 
Co., Erie, Pa.; Joseph Hexter, Calum- 
bia Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. 
Kelley; S. S. Langendorf, Langen- 
dorf United Bakeries, San Francis- 
co; John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread 
Co., Toledo, Ohio; C. J. Patterson, 
C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City; Mr. 
Scott, and Russell T. White, White 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





New York Distributors Briefed 
on Conduct During Air Raid Test 


NEW YORK—The New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors held 
its initial meeting of the fall season 
at the Hotel Bedford here Oct. 18 
with Walter J. Stockman of Ray- 
mond F. Kilthau, president, in charge. 

Mr. Stockman, as chairman of the 
flour industry committee of the Mei- 
ropolitan Defense Committee on 
Food Supply, instructed the flour dis- 
tributors on proper conduct of their 
business and urged full cooperation 
during a proposed air raid test sched- 
uled for late in November. 

He advised the members that there 


will be no advance notice of the time 
of the alert test and discussed de- 
fense committee plans for a com- 
plete shutdown of all food process- 
ing plants in the city during the 10- 
minute period of the test. The plans 
call for a complete cessation of all 
business, manufacturing and distri- 
bution activities during the alert, he 
stated. 

The meeting concluded with a ais- 
cussion of plans for the annual meet- 
ing of the New York group sched- 
uled for Dec. 13 and of an open dis- 
cussion of the credit situation in the 
local market. 





USDA Report of Feedstuffs Output 


(in thousand tons) 


-——Monthly production——, 
July, Aug. 
1961 


Aug., 
Feedstuffs— 1961 
Wheat millfeeds 
Rice millfeeds 
Gluten feed and meal 
Distillers’ dried grains 
Brewers’ dried grains 
Alfalfa meal 


Total mill products 
Cottonseed oil meal 
Soybean ofl meal .. 
Linseed oil meal ... 
Peanut oil meal ... 
Copra meal 


Ren Sow 


Total oilseed meals 


Total feedstuffs 


1,312.8 


-— Beason's production——. 
. Oct., '50- Oct., '49- Oct, '49- 
1950 Aug., "51 Aug., *60 Sept., '60 
4,167.3 4,198.8 
187.7 
838.8 
308.8 
214.2 
996.0 





6,744.3 
2,304.9 
4,263.6 
617.5 
132.8 
121.9 





7,440.7 
14,185.0 





14,881.2 16,486.4 
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FOR MILITARY, ECONOMIC AID 
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OVER $7 BILLION EARMARKED 


W. Averill Harriman to Head New Mutual Security Act 
Agency—Funds Available for Europe, Asia, 
Near East and Africa 


WASHINGTON —- In its closing 
hours Congress voted approximately 
$7% billion in economic and military 
aid for wide-spread areas of the 
world. Previously, it had the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951 which 
replaces the former aid program con- 
ducted by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 

The director of the new agency will 
be W. Averill Harriman, who already 
has been confirmed by the Senate. 
Heading the economic side of the 
new program will be Richard Bissell, 
until this time ECA administrator, 
who will be a deputy director of 
MSA under Mr. Harriman. Next in 
line of command at MSA will be Mr. 
Bissell’s first aid, who is yet to be 
named. At the current time there is 
some speculation that this post will 
go to’D. A. FitzGerald, who is cur- 
rently one of the chief deputies of the 
old ECA organization. 

The military aspects of the agency 
will be under the direction of Robert 
Lovett, secretary of defense. Techni- 
cal assistance, which in some in- 
stances has represented the Point IV 
program, will be directed by a third 
deputy of the MSA director who is 
yet to be selected. This aspect of the 
program appears likely to absorb the 
technical assistance measures pre- 
viously managed under Point IV and 
under ECA activities. 


Reduction Reduced 

The $7% billion appropriation plus 
some $800 odd million carried over 
from previous aid appropriations will 
give the new agency approximately 
all the funds it requested of Congress. 
In its final approval of the appropri- 
ations bill for MSA, Congress com- 
promised a Senate cut of 5% in all 


categories of the funds authorized by 
Congress when it passed the MSA 
measure and agreed that the reduc- 
tion would be approximately only 
242% in each spending category. 
Aid under the MSA act will be 
available for all of the western Euro- 
pean nations previously under the 
ECA and, in addition, Congress ap- 
propriated $100 million in aid for 
Spain. Congress also has clarified aid 
coverage for other areas in other ti- 
tles to the new law. Specific provision 
is made for aid to the Near East, 
Africa, Asia and the Pacific areas. 


Funds Can Be Transferred 


Funds appropriated under the MSA 
can be transferred between the mili- 
tary and economic aid programs up 
to 10% of the funds authorized and 
appropriated. This flexibility would 
make available for economic assis- 
tance practically all of the funds 
ECA requested before this changed 
aid program was adopted. + 

Up to $85 million will be available 
to the director of MSA to purchase 
local national currencies to expedite 
the accomplishment of the goals of 
the new agency. Under this provision, 
for example, it is seen that dollar 
shortages of certain nations will be 
abated through availability of dollars 
paid for their domestic currencies for 
purchases of goods and supplies in 
the dollar areas of the world. 

The new agency is given a tenure 
of office until June 30, 1954, which is 
in effect a two-year extension of 
the former ECA program which 
would have expired on June 30, 1952, 
under its original plan. However, 
Congress retains the authority to end 
the operation of MSA by resolution 
at any time prior to the 1954 date. 





Russian Competition in Export 
Flour Markets Believed Possible 


TORONTO—The news revealed by 
Pravda, the official Communist news- 
paper, that Russia is preparing to 
move into the Asiatic and Pacific 
trade on a large scale, has revived 
discussions of the possibility of 
Russia’s participation in the export 
flour business. 

The Russian move is propitious 
because it is likely to find favor with 
the eastern countries following in- 
dications that the mounting cost of 
the rearmament program will result 
in a cutback in the aid to be pro- 
vided by the U.S. and the British 
commonwealth countries. 

Early in 1950 marketmen pointed 
out that competition in flour from 
Russia might become a serious fact- 
or in the future because it would be 
a natural corollary to the policy of 
selling wheat in as many countries 
as possible. However, Russian efforts 
were curtailed in that year because 
the harvests in the eastern Euro- 
pean countries under Communist con- 
trol were not as satisfactory as had 
been anticipated, and no further de- 
velopments took place. 

The 1951 harvest, according to re- 
ports, has been more productive, and 


already some major wheat deals have 
been negotiated, including the sale 
of 200,000 tons to Britain under the 
recently signed Anglo-Russian deal 
for a total of 1 million tons of grain. 

The Danubian countries are now 
understood to have bread grain sur- 
pluses for export, and efforts have 
been made to unload these in western 
Europe. Indicative of increased trad- 
ing activity was the recent conference 
at Geneva under the auspices of the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Europe when discussions were 
held with grain trade representatives 
with a view to selling Russian grain, 
including wheat, to western Europe. 

The conference failed to come to 
any agreement, but it is understood 
in trade circles that the commission 
officials, anxious to promote East- 
West European trade as part of the 
over-all recovery program, have not 
relaxed their efforts to foster this 
business. 

Because of the failure to come to 
an agreement with European; coun- 
tries, traders were not surprised to 
see that grain was listed among the 
commodities to be sold to Asiatic 
and Pacific countries. While the 


quality of flour which Russia is cap- 
able of producing from the wheat 
available might not be as high as 
that coming from the U.S. and Can- 
ada, the possibility of obtaining sup- 
plies in exchange for jute, rubber, 
shellac, copra, spices, tea, tin and 
quinine—and at a price equivalent 
somewhat lower than that charged 
by the North American trade—may 
be sufficient inducement to the coun- 
tries concerned. The Russians have 
also promised to supply machinery, 
textiles and consumer goods. 

Reports from western Germany, 
where most newsmen maintain listen- 
ing posts for news of Communist 
activity in all fields, indicate that 
the Russians are building many large 
flour mills with a capacity far be- 
yond the current consumption re- 
quirements of the countries making 
up the Soviet bloc. Some of the new 
mills are reported to have capacities 
in excess of 2,000 sacks a day. In 
addition to their own resources for 
the construction of milling mach- 
inery the Communists also control 
the MIAG works in eastern Germany 
which has up-to-date facilities for 
the production of milling equipment. 

The Russians have already absorbed 
the export flour markets of, Czecho- 
slovakia and other eastern European 
territories, formerly a good source 
of business for the American ex- 
port millers. 

On the evidence produced, observ- 
ers consider that an attempt by the 
Russians to move into the eastern 
flour market cannot be discounted. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAN BE DRIED 
Any grain that can be run through 
a threshing machine can be dried, 
using either heated or unheated air. 





RETIRES AFTER 59 YEARS—The 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, an- 
nounces the retirement of Joseph P. 
Sullivan after 59 years with the firm 
and its predecessors. Mr. Sullivan was 
a vice president, in charge of by prod- 
uct sales, and had been a director of 
Standard since 1946. A. B. Marcy 
will take over the sales of by prod- 
ucts. Pictured above is Mr. Sullivan 
(left) receiving from Joseph C. Beav- 
en, president of the firm, the com- 
pany’s certificate for 57 years of serv- 
ice, completed in 1949. A luncheon 
was. held in his honor and he was 
presented with a gold watch when he 
retired. Mr. Sullivan began his busi- 
ness career in 1892 as an office boy 
in Minneapolis with the Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., a Standard 
predecessor. In 1938, he came to Chi- 
cago when the Standard offices were 
moved. Mr. Sullivan made the deci- 
sion to retire following the death of 
his wife in September. He had been 
married 49 years. He will live in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Tighter Rules Set 
for Construction of 
New Food Facilities 


WASHINGTON—tTighter rules for 
approving applications for steel, cop- 
per and aluminum for construction 
of food production, food processing 
and wholesale food distribution fa- 
cilities have been announced by the 
U.S. Department of. Agriculture. 

In substance, the three basic cate- 
gories of essentiality under which all 
construction applications will now be 
reviewed by the department of agri- 
culture are as follows: 

1. Non-deferrable projects which 
are basically important to the na- 
tion’s food program, where existing 
facilities of the type applied for are 
clearly inadequate to meet recognized 
food program requirements. 

2. Non-deferrable projects involv- 
ing public health, safety and wel- 
fare, where immediate remodeling 
or replacement of facilities has been 
ordered by appropriate local, state 
or national officials in order to safe- 
guard public interests. 

3. Projects involving severe per- 
sonal hardship. Projects in this cate- 
gory will be given materials only 
after the needs of categories one 
and two are met. 

The new rules were made neces- 
sary by the reduced quantities of 
controlled materials which will be 
available for such construction dur- 
ing early 1952, USDA says. The ma- 
terials outlook is such that only the 
most essential projects, which are 
not deferrable without jeopardizing 
basic objectives of the food program, 
can be allocated critical materials 
at this time. All applications recom- 
mended for approval will also be 
screened carefully to insure that 
amounts of material granted are the 
minimum quantities required and that 
conservation and substitution meas- 
ures have been adopted to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable. 

The department urged food proces- 
sors and wholesale food distributors 
who will require construction mate- 
rials in the second quarter (April- 
June) of 1952 to file applications 
with Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration state offices by Jan. 1. 
Only by reviewing all applications 
for such construction at one time 
can the department make the most 
equitable and efficient allotment of 
the limited materials available. Early 
action upon applications is necessary 
so applicants can obtain materials 
within the allotment period. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
48,494 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO—The purchasing office 
of the Army Quartermaster bought 
48,494 sacks of flour during the week 
ended Oct. 20, with purchases made 
on four separate days. 

Oct. 16 the office took 900 sacks of 
soft wheat flour, packed in 50-lb. 
bags for export use by the Navy. 
The award went to the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, f.o.b. 
Oakland, Cal., at $6.24. 

The next day 25,094 sacks of hard 
wheat flour were taken, packed in 
paper for domestic use. Awards were 
as follows: Capitol Miliing Co., Los 
Angeles, 600 sacks for Tengier, Cal., 
at $5.33; Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., 4,000 sacks for Lyoth, Cal., 
at $5.44, 1,750 sacks for Ft. Ord, 
Cal., at $5.44, 2,091 sacks for Pitts- 
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burg, Cal., at $5.44; Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, 856 sacks for 
Ft. Riley, Kansas, at $4.86; Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash., 3,000 sacks for Auburn, 
Wash., at $5.15; Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, 1,350 sacks for Ft. Bliss, 
Texas, at $5.29, 3,800 sacks for San 
Antonio, Texas, at $5.16, 1,250 sacks 
for Oildom, Texas, at $5.02, 2,193 
sacks for Kelker, Colo., at $5.18, 
1,000 sacks for Ft. Francis Warren, 
Wyoming, at $5.08; Crowther Bros. 
Milling Co., Malad City, Idaho, 2,000 
sacks for Ogden, Utah, at $4.76. 

Another soft wheat flour purchase 
was made Oct. 18, this time 2,500 
sacks packed in four-ply papers for 
domestic use. Awards were as fol- 
lows: Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
600 sacks for Walla Walla at $5.06; 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 600 
sacks for Lyoth at $5.30, 600 sacks 
for Ogden at $4.94; Mt. Ulla Flour 
Mills, Mt. Ulla, N.C., 700 sacks for 
Bell Bluff, Va., at $5.20. 

Oct. 19 the final purchase of the 
week was made, this time 20,000 
sacks of hard wheat flour packed in 
papers for domestic use. The award 
went to the Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, for Kansas City for beyond, 
at $4.80 


———BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


KROGER SALES INCREASE 

CINCINNATI, OHIO—Sales of the 
Kroger Co. for the tenth four-week 
period ended Oct. 6, 1951, totaled 
$78,566,198, a 17% increase over sales 
of $67,212,266 for the four-week peri- 
od a year ago. Cumulative sales for 
the ten periods of 1951 totaled $760,- 
775,578, an 18% increase over sales 
of $644,971,405 for the same ten peri- 
ods last year. Average number of 
Kroger stores in operation during the 
period was 2,013 compared with 2,075 
stores during the 1950 period, a de- 
crease of 3%. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CREIGHTON MORRISON 
JOINS RODNEY MILLING 


KANSAS CITY—Creighton Morri- 
son has joined the Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, as milling consult- 
ant, Richard G. Myers, general man- 
ager of the milling firm, announced 
recently 

Mr. Morrison recently was general 
milling superintendent for the J. F. 
Imbs Milling Co., Belleville, Ill., and 
previously was associated for many 
years with General Mills, Inc., latter- 
ly in the company research division 
at Minneapolis. 





SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FLOUR EXPORTS REACH 
612,000 BU. IN WEEK 

WINNIPEG—<Almost 5,000,000 bu. 
Canadian wheat and flour was worked 
for export last week. Of this amount, 
only 612,000 bu. was in the form of 
flour, with International Wheat 
Agreement countries taking 392,000 
bu. This went to the United King- 
dom, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, Bel- 
gian Congo, Bahamas and Nigeria. 
Class 2 sales of flour amounting to 
220,000 bu. went to Lebanon, Hong 
Kong, Colombia, Japan, Tangier and 
Siam. 

Class 2 sales of wheat made up al- 
most two thirds of the remaining 
total, with the following quantities 
reported sold to: United Kingdom, 
1,882,000 bu.; Chile, 380,000; Nether- 
lands, 308,000; Norway, 168,000; Bel- 
gium, 69,000, and Switzerland 16,000. 

IWA countries taking the remain- 
ing 1,500,000 bu. wheat, included: 
Netherlands, 364,000; Switzerland, 
328,000; United Kingdom, 299,000; 
Belgium 255,000; Norway 191,000; Bo- 
livia, 51,000 and Costa Rica, 12,000 bu. 





Donald H. Wilson 


NAMED TO NEW POSITIONS—Percy B. Eckhart was 
reelected chairman of the board and Thomas R. Coyne 
was renamed president of the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
Chicago, at the annual meeting of directors held Oct. 16. 
Donald H. Wilson, vice president, was boosted to the 
position. of executive vice president, and Raymond B. 
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William G. Catron, Jr. 


named treasurer. 





Derrill B. Pratt, Jr. 


Petty was renamed a vice president. Two new vice 
presidents elected were William G. Catron, Jr., formerly 
treasurer, and Derrill B. Pratt, Jr., formerly secretary. 
Moving up to succeed them are George F. Witt, who was 
elected secretary, and George H. Puisford, whe was 





NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 
BY CHICAGO FEED CLUB 


CHICAGO—New officers of the 
Chicago Feed Club were elected at 
the first fall meeting of the organi- 
zation Oct. 19 at the Morrison Hotel. 

The new officers, who will assume 
their posts in January, 1952, are: 
Lee Hammett, Western Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, president; C. W. 
Sievert, C. W. Sievert & Associates, 
Chicago, vice president; Don E. Rog- 
ers, Feedstuffs, Chicago, secretary, 
and Richard R. Glowe, Nellis Feed 
Co., Chicago, treasurer. 

Two new directors, with terms to 
expire in two years, were elected. 
They are E. G. Young, Illinois Farm 
Supply Co., Chicago, and Charles G. 
Ellis, Pratt Food Co., Hammond, III. 
Two holdover directors will remain 
in office for another year. They are 
W. E. Glennon, American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Chicago, and E. G 
Horst, Calcium Carbonate Co., Chi- 
cago. 

At the dinner meeting, moving pic- 
tures of the two golf outings held 
during the summer were shown. The 
color pictures were taken by Phil 
W. Tobias, Jr., Simmonds & Sim- 
monds, Inc., Chicago. 

Willard D. Cunningham, Cereal 
Byproducts Co., Chicago, president 
of the club, disclosed at the meeting 
that membership in the club totals 
329, an increase of 26 in the last six 
months. Mr. Cunningham also an- 
nounced that a national football fig- 
ure will be on the program for the 
next meeting at the Morrison Hotel 
Nov. 16. A Christmas party is being 
planned for Dec. 17. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


SPEAK AT MARKETING 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


MINNEAPOLIS —- Members of 
Minneapolis milling firms took part 
in a two-day marketing research in- 
stitute held Oct. 18-19 at the Center 
for Continuation Study, University of 
Minnesota. i 

Robert T. Browne, director of mar- 
keting for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., acted 
as moderator in a panel discussion of 
market problems Oct. 19. Mr. Browne 
began with the statement that the 








problem that lies before market re- 
search workers today is one of find- 
ing new markets for greatly increased 
production capacity of American 
business. 

C. Arthur Stangby of the market 
analysis department of General Mills, 
Inc., took part in the panel discussion 
on television and radio advertising 
effectiveness which was held Oct. 18, 
while John Monroe of the General 
Mills market analysis department 
took part in the panel on marketing 
problems which was held Oct. 19. 

Gordon Hughes, director of market 
analysis at General Mills, attended 
the institute, along with A. W. Hard- 
ing, Gweneth Hedlund, John F. 
Matthes and R. L. Wyatt from Gen- 
eral Mills. Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was 
represented by Guy R. Detlefsen, 
manager of commercial research, 
William T. Moran and Gustav Primo- 
sigh. Marcus W. K. Heffelfinger rep- 
resented King Midas Flour Mills. 


“BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTERSTATE INCOME DROPS 
DESPITE INCREASED SALES 


KANSAS CITY—A net income of 
$1,561,397 based upon unaudited fig- 
ures has been reported by Interstate 
Bakeries Corp. for the 40 weeks end- 
ed Oct. 6, 1951, after depreciation and 
interest and after provision of $1,- 
908,374 for federal income and ex- 
cess profits taxes. 

This is equal, after preferred divi- 
dends, to $2.10 a share of common 
stock. This compares with net in- 
come of $1,686,174 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1950, equal, after pre- 
ferred dividends, to $2.31 per com- 
mon share. 

Earnings per share common for 
both 1951 and 1950 are based on 610,- 
884 shares which include the 2 for 
1 split (in April, 1951) and are com- 
puted after allowing for accrued div- 
idends on the $4.80 dividend pre- 
ferred stock. 

Net sales for the first 40 weeks 
of 1951, including the Buffalo plant 
acquired in December, 1950, and the 
Milwaukee plant acquired July 1, 
1951, totaled $52,996,917, against 
$42,690,907 in the same period of 
1950. 











ST. LOUIS PRODUCTION 
MEN HEAR R. G. SUTHERIN 


ST. LOUIS—R. G. Sutherin, Read 
Standard Corp., York, Pa., spoke at 
the Greater St. Louis Bakery Pro- 
duction Club meeting at the Colum- 
bian Club here recently. Mr. Suth- 
erin’s talk covered bread bakery 
plant layout and the selection of 
proper machinery and equipment for 
plants of various sizes and rated 
hourly production. 

Through the use of blackboard 
diagrams he illustrated the types and 
sizes of equipment generally recom- 
mended for the production of 1,000 
to 5,000 loaves of bread per hour. 
A general open discussion was held 
at the conclusion of Mr. Sutherin’s 
talk. 

Two Read movies were presented, 
one showing the operation of a mech- 
anical device for automatically load- 
ing the proofed bread from the racks 
directly into the oven, and the other 
showing the operation of the Read 
“Pan-O-Film” greaser, which is an 
automatic bread pan greasing ma- 
chine that sprays a thin film of 
grease on the pans as they are passed 
through the machine. 

Club membership has now reached 
a total of 127 members. 


——SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUSTRALIAN CROP MAY 
FALL SHORT OF NEEDS 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA — 
With satisfactory weather until har- 
vest time, it appears as though the 
Australian wheat crop might be ap- 
proximately 160 million bushels. Based 
on home consumption and carryover 
requirements of approximately 80 mil- 
lion bushels, this would leave only 
80 million bushels available for ex- 
port in the form of wheat and flour. 
That amount is insufficient to fulfill 
Australia’s quota under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. 

A long dry period in Victoria was 
broken by rains during the week of 
Oct. 7. South Australia also received 
some good rains and New South 
Wales had rains late in September. 

In Western Australia, however, 
rain is urgently required and if it 
is not received soon, there will be 
a further reduction in the estimates 
of that state. 
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Flour business boomed last week 
as buyers of family brands and cake 
flour rushed to place orders ahead of 
a scheduled price advance. Bakery 
flour volume also improved, but not 
so extensively. 

For spring wheat mills, the sales 
total reached the highest point since 
the last rush of family flour buying 
in mid-July, exceeding even the early 
September good totals. Sales aver- 
aged 261% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 84% the previous week. 

Mills in the Southwest, meanwhile, 
increased their volume only moder- 
ately from 43% the previous week 
to 67% last week. 

Family flour buyers extended their 
forward commitments from 60 to 120 
days on price protection over a two- 
day period, after which quotations 
were moved up 20@30¢ sack. Buyers 
of cake flour also took on substantial 
bookings from soft wheat mills in the 
central states area. 

Hard wheat bakery flour volume 
was increased by fairly good buying 
among jobbers and independent bak- 
ers. Chain buying was limited to two 
major buyers who took southwestern 
flour, one an eastern baking con- 
cern and another a central chain. 
Chains were not active in spring 
wheat flour buying. 

Export trade showed a little more 
spark as Guatemala became a buyer 
and Jamaica schedyled a purchase of 
1% ash flour Oct. 27. In the Pacific 
Northwest additional buying by the 
Philippines was anticipated before 
the end of the month. The Army 
bought flour on the West Coast as 
well as in the Southwest. 

Canadian mills have completed No- 
vember sales to Britain at prices be- 
low previous U.K. commitments this 
crop year. 

U.S. flour production slipped from 
93% of capacity the previous week to 
89% last week, with Buffalo output 
holding steady, and Pacific North- 
west production the only area show- 
ing an increase. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of spring wheat 
flour, swelled by heavy family flour 
bookings, hit the largest total since 
mid-July last week. Sales averaged 
261% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 84% the previous week and 
58% in the comparable week a year 
ago. 

A surge in the wheat market early 
in the week touched off the buying 
as mills advanced family flour prices 
20@30¢ sack, with protection at the 
old price until Oct. 18. Coverage was 
general in the grocery trade. Buyers 
bought from 60 days’ needs up to 
120 days forward, with total com- 
mitments averaging out to about 90 
days ahead. 

No substantial family flour busi- 
ness had been transacted since late 
last summer, and price levels on 
family brands have been stable since 
the end of August. 

Some improvement in bakery flour 
business also was noted, although 
sales were far short of the total 
on family flour. Bakers were given 
overnight price protection on sched- 
uled advances twice during the week 
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SURGE OF FAMILY FLOUR 
BUYING HIKES SALES TOTAL 


Spring Wheat Mills Hit Best Volume Since Mid-July as 
Family Trade Rounds Out Forward Commit- 
ments; Bakery Sales Up Also 


as the wheat market moved up. Sales 
were scattered, however, with job- 
bers and independent bakers account- 
ing for most of the bookings. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
tapered off further last week, aver- 
aging 87% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 89% the preceding week. 
Directions lagged somewhat, with 
Minneapolis production computed at 
88% of capacity, compared with 
107% the previous week and 71% a 
year ago. For the entire Northwest, 
production averaged 90% of capacity, 
compared with 102% the previous 
week and 65% a year ago. 

Bakery flour prices at the end of 
the week were up 15@20¢ sack from 
the close a week earlier. 

Quotations Oct. 22: standard pat- 
ent $5.75@6, short patent $5.85@ 
6.10, high gluten $6.10@6.35, first 
clear $5.40@5.85, whole wheat $5.65 
@5.85, family flour $6.55@7.85. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: The bullish wheat 
market furnished the background for 
a modest upswing in flour sales in 
the Southwest during the past week, 
but after a spurt of family business 
and scattered bakery bookings, sales 
slumped off again this week. Sales of 
hard winter wheat mills of the South- 
west last week averaged about 67% 
of capacity, a fair gain over the 43% 
recorded in the preceding week. A 
year ago, sales averaged 158%. Last 
week’s trade was virtually all do- 
mestic business, with only 6% of the 
total being accounted for by export 
and government orders. 

Good bookings of family flour fur- 
nished the chief feature of last 
week's market. Nationally adver- 
tised brands were advanced twice 
during the week with grocers being 
given an opportunity to book ahead 
of the price rise. The result was the 
best volume of family trade for some 


time spurred by the total of 30c high- 
er prices. The chief beneficiaries were 
the larger milling firms with adver- 
tised brands, but a number of the 
independent mills with substantial 
family trade also participated in mod- 
est volume. 

The bull market of last week did 
little or nothing to shake bakers’ 
complacency about their flour sup- 
plies, and the average of business 
with these commercial buyers was 
not great, although it did amount to 
more than in the preceding fortnight. 
One large eastern chain bought an 
amount estimated to total 100,000 
sacks from various mills, while an- 
other in the central states was esti- 
mated to have taken on about 60,000. 
Another large baker also purchased 
some flour during the week, but oth- 
erwise the major units were content 
to devote their attention to the in- 
dustry convention in Chicago. Scat- 
tered lots up to 5,000 sacks for the 
most part were sold to independent 
operators here and there but the ag- 
gregate was not impressive. 

Export trade was featured chiefly 
by the reappearance of Guatemala 
as an International Wheat Agree- 
ment buyer, and fair sales were made 
to that country. Netherlands 
bookings were not very heavy. Dur- 
ing the week the army continued to 
make its regular purchases and took 
about 21,000 sacks in the southwest- 
ern area. 

Clears grew tighter. There was 
some improvement in demand result- 
ing from sales made to Saudi Arabia 
and Guatemala early in the week, 
and later strength was imparted by 
announcement that Jamaica would 
buy counter flour of 1% ash specifi- 
cation Oct. 27. On the supply side, 
offerings were scarcer. Prices were 
up 10@15¢ compared with a week 
ago. 

Shipping directions were fair and 
mill operating time last week was 
about unchanged. However, volume of 
shipping orders was showing some 
sluggishness, and production in the 
coming week was expected to show 
a small decline. 

Quotations, Oct. 20, car lots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.65@5.75, 
standard 95% patent $5.55@5.65, 
straight $5.50@5.55; established 
brands of family flour $6.60@7.65; 


(Continued on page 33) 





Semolina Buyers Continue Small 
Purchases of Fill-In Supplies 


Buying of semolina continued in 
the nature of fill-in business as strong 


resistance to current price levels 
dominated buyers’ thinking. Although 
sales were reported improved in some 
areas, particularly the central states 
section, buying generally was con- 
fined to nearby needs. 

Meanwhile, production continued at 
a brisk rate as shipping directions 
arrived in good volume. Output was 
estimated at 129% of five-day ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 
130% the previous week and 85% a 
year ago. 

Premiums on fancy milling durum 
held at 32¢ over the December fu- 
ture all week, with supplies of top 
quality wheat very limited. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reported 
that only about 16% of the 1,457 
cars of durum wheat inspected dur- 
ing September graded hard amber 
and only 20% graded amber. Less 
than 50% of the total durum inspec- 
tions graded No. 2 or better. This 
report confirmed trade reports on 
the low quality of the crop and point- 


ed to probable continuance of firm 
prices. 

According to eastern trade sources, 
buyers’ interest in macaroni and noo- 
dle products continues good at firm 
prices. 

Standard semolina was quoted Oct. 
22 at $6.55@6.60 sack, bulk, Minne- 
apolis, unchanged from a _ week 
earlier. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Oct. 20, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.72% @2.74\% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 3 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 


2 
2 
Medium 2 Durum or better.. 2. 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 2 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
10 179,500 232,464 129 
179,500 233,079 130 
213,000 180,891 85 
Crop year 
production 
2,965,347 
3,226,033 


Oct. 14-19 
Previous week 10 
Year ago ° 12 


July 1-Oct 
July 1-Oct. 
*Revised. 
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BRAN PRICES ADVANCE 
AS RED DOG DECLINES 


1 Adjustment of Spread De- 
velops; Limited Supplies Keep 
Market Firm 


A scarcity of supplies pushed mill- 
feed values up last week as a sea- 
sonal adjustment to a narrower 
spread between bran and heavier 
millfeeds also developed. Bran was up 
$1@3.50 at midwestern markets in 
the week ending Oct. 22, while red 
dog declined $1 or more. Shorts at 
Kansas City gained $2. Reduced pro- 
duction, more than heavy buying, 
was responsible for millfeed strength. 

After two weeks of resistance to 
higher price levels, feed dealers were 
forced to come into the market for 
supplies in substantial numbers this 
week. Most formula feed manufac- 
turers reported an improved volume 
of sales compared with the past 
fortnight. 

The upswing has not been over- 
whelming, however, and many mill 
managers feel that it represents in- 
ventory replacement rather than 
feeder buying, because in most cases 
truck demand has shown much less 
gain than carload movement to big- 
ger distributors. 

Mill operating levels show consid- 
erable variation, based not only on 
type of business done, but also on 
luck in obtaining soybean oil meal 
supplies. Thus, operating time showed 
variation among mills from five to 
seven days. Some mills would have 
run heavier if sufficient soybean oil 
meal supplies had been available. 
Heaviest operations were reported 
by mills which had a marked in- 
crease in cattle feed production now 
beginning its seasonal upswing. 

While sales of formula feed con- 
tinued spotty in the Northwest, most 
manufacturers managed to get off 
at least a normal five-day run last 
week, with some plants operating a 
sixth day. Meanwhile the backlog of 
orders was being trimmed, but not 
as fast as had been feared a while 
back. 

Resistance to current price levels 
appears to be the chief obstacle to 
new sales, although dealers in need 
of immediate supplies continue to 
order sufficient amounts to keep cus- 
tomers’ requirements filled. Farmers 
are said to be balking considerably 
at prices. 

Toward the end of the week, how- 
ever, an improved attitude toward 
new purchases was noted by some 
firms as buyers apparently became 
more convinced of continuing market 
strength. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 50,538 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 52,532 tons 
in the week previous and 47,683 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date to- 
tals 727,929 tons as compared with 
780,786 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 

BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SUNSHINE EARNINGS DECLINE 

NEW YORK—For the nine months 
ended Sept. 30, Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., has reported net profit after 
taxes of $4,772,068, compared with 
$5,242,841 for the like period of 1950. 
Earnings per share declined from 
$5.13 per share in 1950 to $4.67 this 
year, with the number of capital 
shares remaining the same, 1,021,200. 
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Further Before Dip 


Prices of Futures Up as Much as 3%c for 
Week; Cash Markets Also Steady to Stronger 


The stronger wheat market tone 
which developed toward the end of 
the preceding period continued 
through the early part of Jast week, 
and futures prices showed gains of 
54 @3%¢ for the week ending Oct. 22. 
These levels were under some pres- 
sure toward the end of the period, 
however, as profit-taking took place. 
Prospects of larger exports apparent- 
ly were responsible for the early ad- 
vances, and a heavy run of family 
flour business following the initial 
gains pushed prices even higher as 
mills made hedge purchases. Cash 
wheat markets, meanwhile, held 
steady to stronger, although it ap- 
peared later that more wheat would 
be offered at the higher levels — 
above the net loan value—and some 
pressure was anticipated. Nearby fu- 
tures made the largest gains, with 
Chicago December up 3%¢, Minne- 
apolis December up 35s¢ and Kansas 
City December up 3¢. Kansas City 
July was unchanged. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Oct. 22 were: Chicago — December 
$2.53% @ 2.53%, March $2.57% @ 
2.57%, May $256@256%, July 
$2.47%; Minneapolis December 
$2.42%, May $2.46%, July $2.46%; 
Kansas City—-December $2.4344, May 
$2.46%, July $2.38%. 


Attention on Exports 

Indications that Germany and 
Spain would take substantial amounts 
of wheat last week gave prices a 
firm boost, and while Spain decided to 
postpone buying awhile longer and 
Germany took much less than ex- 
pected, other export possibilities en- 
tered the picture. Britain, for exam- 
ple, was granted an allocation of 
2 million bushels of wheat for ship- 
ment during November-December. 
Portugal purchased a cargo of soft 
wheat. Meanwhile, Canada sold a re- 
ported 5 million bushels of wheat to 
Italy and large amounts to Japan. 

Poor harvesting weather halted op- 
erations in western Canada last week 
as most of the area was blanketed 
with snow. Many observers doubt 
that grain in the swath will be har- 
vested before next spring. Close to 
80% of the Manitoba crop has been 
harvested while only about 50% of 
Saskatchewan wheat has been har- 


vested. In Alberta, progress varies 
widely. Every effort is being made 
by Canada to get wheat moved to 


position for export before navigation 
on the Great Lakes closes in six or 
seven weeks, 

U.S. Export prospects, despite the 
probability of strong competition 
from Canada, were improved by fur- 
ther reports of short crops in Argen- 
tina and Australia. Growing concern 
about world supplies of good quality 
milling wheat has apparently become 
an important market factor. In the 
U.S. a smaller percentage than usual 
of spring wheat was of choice milling 
quality. September inspections at 
Minneapolis of 9,732 cars showed only 
23% grading dark northern and 77% 
northern. Only about 40% graded 
No. 1 and No. 1 heavy, while 33% 
graded No. 2 and 27% No. 3 or lower. 
Almost 12% of the total was desig- 
nated as “tough,” indicating a mois- 
ture of 145 to 16%. 


Spring Premiums Gain 


At spring wheat markets, receipts 
were about the same as the week 





before, with Minneapolis receiving 
2,187 cars during the week, while 
Duluth unloaded 2,326 cars. Moder- 
ate offerings, coupled with an active 
demand, caused premiums to edge 
higher in addition to the substantial 
gain which took place in the futures. 
Ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring including 
12% protein was quoted at the Min- 
neapolis December price to 5¢ over. 
Thirteen percent protein brought 4 
@8¢ over, 14% protein 8@12¢ over, 
15% protein 13@17¢ over, and 16% 
protein 18@22¢ over. The average 
protein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.11%, and the durum 
11.92%. 

Premiums on durum wheat re- 
mained strong with the trading basis 
steady. Demand was principally cen- 
tered on the satisfactory color lots, 
but with little top milling quality 
available, millers were compelled, to 
go into the lower grades. Sprout ‘lam- 
aged durum was fairly well taken if 
accompanied with satisfactory color. 
Distinctly off-grade durum showing 
heavy damage and brownish color 
found a narrow outlet. At the close 
of the week No. 1 and 2 hard amber 
durum, fancy milling quality, was 
quoted at 30@32¢ over the Decem- 
ber price; No. 1 and 2 amber, choice 
milling quality, at 24@29¢ over, and 
No. 1 and 2 durum of medium milling 
quality 13@25¢ over; No. 1 red dur- 
um nominally 18@15¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Oct. 20: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 DNS or NS 58 Ib........... $2.42% @2.474% 
Ao) wa. eee eee ee oe 2.42% @B 47% 
13.00% Protein ............. 2.46% @2 50 Ne 
14.00%  Proteim: 2.2... .ccccces 2.50% @2.54% 
15 00% Protein ............. 2.565% @2.59% 


16.00% Protein 2.60% @2.64% 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1¢ for 57 Ib., then 1@2¢ 
each Ib. to 56 Ib., then 2@3¢ each Ib. lower. 
Damage—1@2¢ each 1 to 2%. 
Moisture—1@2¢ each 4% over 14% 


To Arrive 

Basis No. 1 DNS or NS 58 Ib., for 12% 
protein $2.46%, Duluth; §2.42%, Minneapolis. 

S. W. Demand Good 

Cash wheat continued to display 
considerable strength at Kansas City, 
with demand for good milling quali- 
ty sufficient to absorb offerings rapid- 
ly. The cash basis now has worked 
to a point above the gross loan val- 
ues and considerably above the loan 
minus storage.charges, so that the 
trade has been expecting an increase 
in producer selling. There has been 
some evidence of this selling in the 
past few days, and further increase 
is expected if values hold around the 
present levels. Premiums gained % @ 
l¢ during the week on top of a 
4%¢ advance in the basic future, but 
most of the strength came early 
and was only maintained thereafter. 
Premiums on ordinary wheat rose 
to 1%@4%¢ over December, 12% 
protein 1% @5%¢ over, 12% % protein 
2@7¢ over, 13% protein 2%@8%¢ 
over. 

The following table shows the an- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Oct. 20, protein con- 
tent considered: 

Dark and Hard......./$2.45 


No. 1 @2.63% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.44 @2.63% 
No, 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.40 @2.61\4 
No, 4 Dark and Hard. 2.35 @2.59% 
eS ea oats 2.44% @2.49% 
eee. an Se ee 2.43% @2.49% 
We. BROOM: cvwes cdc ovesssese 2.38% @2.47% 
WE. SM cork axckents 2.33% @2.45\% 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 
A TS he SR NRE TRE ROR 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, LN SACKS (CWT.) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentagus: 











Oct. 14-19, *Previous Ort. 15-20, Oct. 16-21, Oct. 17-22, 
1951 week 1950 1949 1948 
MOCUNEE: 6 5A ind cd ceksavoawece 749 894 $34,339 666,405 778.926 778,129 
eee oe EE ee eee ee 1,227,510 1,242,874 1,303,990 1,313,727 1,622,089 
DUNES 5's oo cht bce didinn votbasee 612.201 508,641 397,518 593,950 620,094 
Central and Southeast ......... 491,050 77,096 505 164 592,617 600,455 
North Pacific Coast . 294,282 278,177 294,658 217,683 302,340 
UE hin nd Hap 00%) emt . 3,274,937 3,441,127 3,175,735 3,496,903 3,923,107 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 76 74 72 70 
*Revi 
a year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6 ~ ay week— uly 1 to————. 
Oct. 14-19, Previous Oct. 15-20, Oct. 16-21, Oct. 17-22, Oct. 19, Oct. 20, 
1961 week 1950 1945 1948 1961 1950 
Northwest ...... 90 101 7 90 89 11,902,659 11,962,648 
Southwest ....... 90 91 96 97 125 19,225,932 20,140,782 
i ee 111 111 87 119 123 7,818,781 7,232,237 
Central and 8. E. 73 86 78 91 92 7,966,355 8,889,414 
No. Pacific Coast 80 78 91 67 93 4,240,847 4,668,547 
Teta ..1.+. BO 93 86 4 107 61,645,574 62,893,628 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Mianeapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Oct. 14-19 ...... 340,600 = 301,888 Oct. 14-19 ...... 282500 249,068 88 
Previous week 340,600 302,804 88 = Previous week .. 282,500  °30%,565 107 
Year ago ..... 340 600 348,873 102 Year ago ....... 317,800 240,094 76 
Two years ago .. 340,600 324,110 95 Two years ago .. 315.800 300,006 98 
Five-year @veTage ......:+-sesees 99 Five-year average ...........5..55 93 
Ten-year average ..4....+6s.see-4e 96 Ten-year average ................+- 86 


Representative Mills Outside of Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Oct, 14-19 ..... 1,019,250 925,622 91 
Previous Week . .1,019,250 940,070 92 
Year ago - -1,019,250 960,117 96 
Two years ago. .1,016,750 989,617 97 
Five-year average .......6.ecsceee 99 
Ten-year QVETABC . 2... se ce cree sees 96 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio. Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 





ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Oct. 14-19 ...... 671,400 491,050 7 
Previous week .. 671,400 *577 096 86 
Year ago ....... 656,096 608 164 78 
Two years ago .. 650,805 692,617 $1 
Five-year average 89 
Ten-year average 78 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Oct. 14-19 ...... 459,500 612,201 111 
Previous week .. 459,500 508,641 ill 
Year 80 ....«<s 455 000 397,518 87 
Two years ago .. 505,000 593,950 118 
Five-year Average «......:eerscseee 103 
Ten-year @VeTABe ....... sce eeeeee 96 


* Revised. 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


eluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, 
Montana and lowa: 

5-day week Flour 

capacity output 
Oct. 14-19 ...... 552,250 500,826 
Previous week .. 652,260 *530,774 
Year ago ..... . 652,000 426,311 
Two years ago .. 556,500 469,920 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
* Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Sea Tacoma Interior 


tle, 
w ington Mills 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
Oct. 14-19 ...... 230,000 194,584 
Previous week .. 230,000 *165,066 
Year ago .. .. 202,600 197,900 
Two yeas ago .. 202,500 140,818 


Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised. 


North Dakota, 


% ac- 
tivity 


% &c- 
tivity 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Oct. 14-19 
Previous week 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas aod Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 
and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 


N x Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 


-—Southwest*——, | —-—Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


-—Buffalot—, 


133,000 99,968 
. 133,000 113,111 
122.900 96,758 
122,000 76,865 


(2) principal mills of Minnerota, lowa, North and South Dakota 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, 
—Combined* *— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 








production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Oct. 14-19 . 24,887 366 084 15,875 218,719 9 808 143,126 50,538 727,929 
Previous week . .%25,168 116,533 116,831 $62,632 
Two weeks ago. 26,943 16,092 10,552 52,885 
19GO w.reeccvees 26,507 407,852 12,698 232,135 8,478 140,799 47,683 780,786 
ee ee ee 26603 416,420 16,806 238,117 12,260 §=©176,032 54,669 830,569 
Mere rire te 32.847 615,430 15.469 238,241 12272 185 988 60.628 938,959 
1947. ccccvaccees 30,900 518,689 19.019 306,277 11,780 163,779 61,699 988,745 
Five-yr. average 28,343 444.895 15,827 246,718 10,928 161,786 56,044 863,396 
*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. tAll mills. rRevised. 
Ordinary No. 1 hard winter wheat high protein wheat, but their re- 


flour was reported selling at Ft. 
Worth Oct. 22 at 2.68% @2,69%, de- 
livered Texas common points. The top 
price is for 11%% protein. Demand 
and offerings were moderate. 


Prices Move Up 


Wheat prices continued to advance 
in the Pacific Northwest as exporters 
pressed for supplies to fill their ex- 
port commitments. Exporters paid as 
high as $2.43 bu. They were willing 
to take on spot wheat or deferred 
shipment. Farmers were not selling 
heavily and as exporters needed sup- 
plies, they rapidly forced prices up- 
ward. Mills were in the market for 


quirements were limited to filling 
their inventories. 
Seeding operations on winter wheat 
continued on a broad scale east of 
the Cascades. Weather was ideal and 
moisture conditions are perfect this 
year. Consequently, a heavy acreage 
to be 


of winter wheat 


planted. 


is expected to 
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Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 


to The Northwestern 


mi'ls at Chicago, 


Minfleapolis and 


r 
ier by principal 


outside 


points in the Northwest, in sacks, with com- 
parative figures for the previous weeks: 


Sept. 


Five mills . 


*Four mills. 


28 
. 26,464 


Oct. 
5 
23,732 


Oct. 


Our 


12 19 
21,903. *21,238 
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ATLANTA—The Self-Rising Flour 
Institute Inc., has approved a prod- 
uct publicity program aimed at in- 
creasing home baking with self-rising 
flour. 


The institute adopted the program 
at its regular semi-annual meeting 
Oct. 12 at the Henry Grady Hotel in 
Atlanta. Official registration was 60 
members and guests. 

After presentation of the publicity 
plan by the meeting’s program com- 
mittee, the institute unanimously 
voted to adopt the program, which 
is to be carried out in 12 southern 
and southeastern states and which 
is to be financed by a “share” plan. 

Delegates also approved selection 
of a five-member committee which 
is to proceed with perfection of the 
program and the working out of rules 
and regulations. 

The same presentation of the publi- 
city program which was made at the 
institute meeting will be made Oct. 
26 at the National Soft Wheat Millers 
Assn. meeting in Durham, N. C. 

After the institute meeting opened, 
Celian H. Lewis, Sunflower Mills, 
Indianola, Miss., president of the or- 
ganization, called on Cohen T. Will- 
iams, Royal, Barry-Carter Mills, 
Nashville, chairman of the program 
committee for the report of that com- 
mittee. And Mr. Williams called on 
W. T. York, Royal, Barry - Carter 
Mills, to present the proposed pro- 
gram. 


Program Explained 

Mr. York explained that the com- 
mittee began its work with these 
facts as a basis: that home baking 
has been on the decline in recent 
years and that. many women do not 
realize that self-rising flour is an all- 
purpose flour and can be used for 
more than just biscuit baking. 

The publicity. program, Mr. York 
said, will tell homemakers “about 
the ease of home baking when self- 
rising is used and about the all-pur- 
pose uses of self-rising flour.” 

The publicity is to be disseminated 
through newspapers, magazines, radio 
and television homemaker programs, 
schools and other contacts with home 
economists, and women's clubs and 
other organizations. The publicity pro- 
gram will supply news stories, photo- 
graphs and recipes to editors and 
managers of homemaker pages and 
programs. The releases will go regu- 
larly to the area’s information media 
and to clubs and home economists. 
Schedules for the release of the 
material were suggested. 

Helping the program committee 
develop the recommendations was 
Frank Ulirey of Tower Publicity, Inc., 
Chicago. His accomplishments in pub- 
licizing other products were cited, 
and it was explained that his success 
gave the committee reason to feel 
that Mr. Ullrey would be able to pro- 
duce good results for self-rising flour. 
Mr. Ullrey was present for the meet- 
ing and answered questions on the 
publicity program. 


Cost of Program 

The program which was outlined is 
to cost $2,000 a month or $24,000 a 
year. For this amount the self-rising 
flour story is to be carried to resi- 
dents of Kentucky, Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida, North and 
South Carolina, Virginia and West 
Virginia. 

Another $3,500 is to be used for 
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Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., 
Adopts Product Publicity Program 


other items of expense and for a 
groundwork for the second year. Thus, 
the total appropriation would be $27,- 
500. The committee recommended 
that a “share” plan be used to fi- 
nance the project. It was felt that 
such a plan would be quick, simple 
and suitable to the industry. 

The $27,500 total, the committee 
suggested, can be divided into 100 
shares at $275 each, which are to 
be offered to members and non-mem- 
bers of the institute, including mem- 
bers of the allied trades. The indivi- 
dual members of the family flour 
industry will be asked to contribute 
on a basis of 1 share for less than 
50,000 cwt., 3 shares for 50,000 to 
150,000 cwt., 5 shares for 150,000 to 
250,000 ewt. and 7 to 10 shares for 
over 250,000 cwt. 

During a discussion of the program 
from the floor, Paul M. Marshall, 
vice president of the soft wheat mill- 
ers’ association, speaking for him- 


self, said he had been favorably im- 
pressed by the presentation. Various 
members of the industry expressed 
willingness to support the program, 
and advanced commitments amounted 
to 66 of the 100 shares needed. 

Mr. Williams, after heading the 
committee which drew up the pro- 
gram, was named to head the com- 
mittee which is to perfect the pro- 
gram. 

A luncheon, and open house and 
golf as well as the business session 
were part of the institute meeting. 

At the session following the lunch- 
eon, Allen R. Cornelius, secretary, 
called the roll of the early meetings 
of the institute since the Oct. 12 
meeting had been designated as 
“homecoming meeting.” Several of the 
“old timers” answered “present.” 

President Lewis announced that 
the board of directors had considered 
the matter of the 18th annual meet- 
ing and had agreed that it should 
be held at Biloxi. There were some 
uncertainties as to dates, and it was 
left to the secretary to arrange with 
the Buena Vista Hotel for the meet- 
ing, during the latter part of May or 
the early part of June, preferably 
May 29-June 1. 





Snow Blankets Western Canada, 
Further Stalls Wheat Harvesting 


TORONTO—tThe adverse weather 
of the past few days has caused seri- 
ous damage to the western Canadian 
wheat crop. Speaking in the House 
of Commons, members of parliament 
estimated that the record crop, esti- 
mated more than a month ago to be 
worth a billion dollars, has had $200 
million sliced from its value. 

Unless the prevailing unfavorable 
weather ends speedily it is forecast 
that the loss may spiral into the half 
billion dollar bracket. Clarence D. 
Howe, minister of trade and com- 
merce, told members that not in his 
40 years’ association with the west- 
ern grain trade had he seen so diffi- 
cult a wheat crop to market as the 
present one. Although much had been 
said about the difficulties of storage 
the problem now was to find suffi- 
cient wheat in marketable positions 
to move it to the seaboard for ship- 
ment overseas. 


Freeze Due Soon 


Another member reported that the 
usual freeze-up was due in Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta between Nov. 1 and 
10 and unless, in the interval, a pe- 
riod of good harvesting weather is 
experienced, nearly half the wheat 
in the two provinces will have to stay 
in the fields over the winter, he said. 

The loss to growers has been esti- 
mated at 20%, of which half was due 
to actual loss of the grain during 
the fall storms and the other half 
to the lowering of the over-all grade 
of the crop. 

Up to 10 days ago officials were 
optimistic about the outcome of the 
crop, and hopes had been expressed 
that the transportation situation 
would be eased sufficiently to allow 
the. eight-week lag in harvesting to 
be made up before close of, navi- 
gation. 

The present unfavorable weather 
has discounted those favorable fore- 
casts, and the present situation is 
now described as serious. The propor- 
tion of low grade wheat suitable 


oniy for feeding purposes is expected 
to be hiked and this, added to the 
balance carried over from last year, 
is likely to cause a glut on the 
market. 

Snow blanketed most areas in west- 
ern Canada last week, and brought 
another prolonged halt to harvesting 
operations. Many observers doubt if 
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grain in the swath will be harvested 
until next spring. If the snow dis- 
appears, however, sheaf grain will un- 
doubtedly be threshed in substantial 
volume. However, the percentage of 
sheaf grain compared with that in 
the swath is small. Snowfall ranged 
up to 15 in. in depth at some points 
in Saskatchewan. In many districts in 
the West, the snowfalls were pre- 
ceded by driving rain and sleet 
storms. Temperatures dropped well 
below freezing. 

It is now estimated that close to 
80% of the Manitoba crop has been 
harvested. Somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 50% in Saskatchewan, 
while in Alberta, progress within dis- 
tricts ranges anywhere from 15 to 
100% completed. Many farmers have 
only a limited amount of grain in 
their bins for delivery from this year’s 
crop. 

A preliminary report of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners states that 
less than 50% of the spring wheat 
crop is expected to grade No. 3 north- 
ern and higher. 


Export Demand Strong 

In the meantime, every effort is 
being made to make prompt ship- 
ments of milling grades of wheat to 
the Pacific seaboard and the Canadi- 
an lakehead. 

Price Cut Urged 

Meanwhile, western Canadian 
farmers have been advised to take 
a cut price for the low grade portion 
of this year’s record wheat crop in 
order to get rid of it speedily. 

Speaking in the Senate, Thomas 
Moore, representing the wheat grow- 
ing province of Saskatchewan, esti- 
mated that 35% of this year’s prairie 
crop will be of non-millable grade 
with prospects of a carryover of 175 
million bushels of inferior grain. 


General Mills Gives Brown ’n Serve Patent to Bakers 


MINNEAPOLIS Following the 
award of a patent on the Brown ‘n 
Serve process to General Mills, Inc., 
the company is dedicating the patent 
to the bakers and people of America. 
The action fulfills a promise made to 
bakers when the revolutionary baking 
idea was first introduced, according 
to Leslie N. Perrin, president of 
General Mills. 

The dedication announcement falls 
on the second aniversary of the un- 
veiling of Brown 'n Serve, in Novem- 
ber, 1949. 

General Mills’ main reason for ap- 
plying for the patent, while giving 
the process to bakers gratis, was to 
make sure no other inventor would 
be granted a similar patent which 
might be used to interfere with free 
use of the process by all the baking 
industry, Mr. Perrin said. 

“The issuance of the patent shows 
every baker that the U.S. Patent 
Office recognizes General Mills’ legal 
right to control the process, while 
the dedication assures every baker 
that he will never have to pay royal- 
ties to General Mills or the inventor 
for use of the process,” he stated. 


Consumer Acceptance Pronounced 

The Brown ’n Serve process may 
be the outstanding food development 
in recent years, it is claimed. It has 
achieved considerable consumer ac- 
ceptance in the brief time since its 
introduction. Surveys show that bak- 
ers are also enthusiastic. A continu- 
ing consumer buying habit study re- 
vealed that 38% (unit volume) of all 
plain rolls purchased nationally dur- 
ing March, April, and May were of 


the Brown ‘'n Serve variety. (This 
national figure varies among reg:ons 
of the U.S.) 

The new baking technique was dis- 
covered accidently by a Florida bak- 
er. General Mills purchased the idea, 
turned it over to its laboratory for 
further study and development. Aft- 
er months of testing it was released 
to the bakers of America “with no 
strings attached.” Now, with the 
granting of the patent to General 
Mills and dedication of the patent by 
that firm to all bakers, free use of 
the Brown 'n Serve process becomes 
the confirmed privilege of every bak- 
er, the GMI president concluded. 


Brown 'n Serve Dedication 
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ADDRESSES VIRGINIA BAKERS—The annual dinner, one of the features 
of the fall meeting of the Virginia Bakers Council at Natural Bridge, Va., 
had Frederick Haislip, Sr., Logan, W. Va., as principal speaker. Above, L. E. 
Duncan, Merchants Bakery, Norfolk, presides at the dinner as Mr. Haislip is 
shown at his left. Also at the table are Harold K. Wilder, executive secretary, 


and Mrs. Wilder. 





ELEVATOR MEN GUESTS 
OF FROEDTERT CO. 


CHICAGO—Members of the Chi- 
cago chapter of the Society of Grain 
Elevator Superintendents were guests 
of the Froedtert Malt & Grain Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., for the regular 
monthly meeting of the group Oct.12. 

Greeted by Kurtis Froedtert, presi- 
dent of the firm, members were con- 
ducted on a tour of the company’s 
new and ultra-modern addition to 
its malting plant. The company is 
the largest malting plant in the 
world. The day’s program included a 
tour of the elevator, refreshments 
in the club room and a viewing of a 
film, “The Miracle of Barley,” show- 
ing the processing of barley from 
field to the end product. 

The next meeting of the group is 
scheduled for Nov. 13, and the pro- 
gram will include a tour through the 
packing plant of Swift & Co., Chicago. 


BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe— 


ARMY QUARTERMASTER 
TO BUY BAKING OVENS 
CHICAGO The Quartermaster 
Purchasing division of the army 
quartermaster depot here has 
scheduled the procurement of 127 





ea PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS, 


commercial ovens for bak‘ng or roast- 
ing, and will open received bids Nov. 
15, 1951. 

The action will involve an amount 
in excess of $10,000. Persons interest- 
ed in submitting bids or proposals, 
or in securing additional information 
on the types of ovens desired, should 
write the depot, attention the public 
information officer. Letters should 
refer to the following invitation or 
request number: 52-549 B. 

The Chicago Quartermaster De- 
pot is located at 1819 W. Pershing 
Road, Chicago 9, IIL 
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Comptroller General 
Orders Investigation 
of CCC Storage Leases 


WASHINGTON—Lindsay C. War- 
ren, comptroller general and head 
of the General Accounting Office, 
has ordered an investigation into 
alleged profiteering on grain stor- 
age leases to the Department of Ag- 
riculture. An audit will be made 
of all records pertaining to the 
leasing of storage space for grain, 
powdered eggs and other commodi- 
ties to the Commodity Credit Corp. 

The investigation follows com- 
plaints from farm-state senators and 
involves leases of surplus govern- 
ment buildings to the departmental 
agency in several western states. 

It has been charged by a group 
of Republican senators that the CCC 
has been paying private groups with 
political connections sums ranging 
up to $2 million for leases on surplus 
government buildings. The groups are 
charged with leasing the buildings 
from such agencies as the War As- 
sets Administration, then renting 
them back later to CCC at handsome 
profits. 





Centennial nourincmusco. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 











ERCHANT MILLERS. 
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SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athene, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage 
ones Se more than one hundred elevators 
h in the i milling wheat sections of Montana, 
idehoond Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTTLe, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Easterw RePresentative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Crry 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $12": 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


SAS ‘city FLOUR 


rity. Ke Kiioses 


(MILY « 


THE HIGGINSVILLE 
FLOUR MILL 
Higginsville, Missouri 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 


Richmond, Virginia 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


deal source of supply for all your flour needs 


BAKERS e 


CRACKERS « CAKE 
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Perfect Premium 


—Perfect Package 


Patented‘ 


Chonon BAG 


eet 


* No coupons 

@ No extra packing or shipping 

© No trouble or bother for the dealer 
® Each bag a ready-made apron 


*Patent No. 2,534,473 


/ 


Le | co tj | 


PERCY KENT BAG C0., INE. 


Buffalo 
Konsas City 
New York 











MINNEAPOLIS 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@ 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


DULUTH 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 











BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 


St. Joseph, Missouri 


Sioux City, lowa 
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Consumer Study 





Percentages of Appleton Families 
Using Flour and Mixes Shown 


APPLETON, WIS.—The 1951 Con- 
sumer Buying Habit Study of the 
city zone market of Appleton showed 
no appreciable changes in the per- 
centages of families using flour and 
various prepared mixes. 

It was found in this year’s study 
that 99% of the families in the market 
use regular flour. This compares with 
98.4% in 1950 and 96.9% in 1949. 

The study was prepared and pre- 
sented by the general advertising de- 
partment of the Appleton Post-Cres- 
cent in cooperation with the Medill 
School of Journalism of Northwestern 
University, Evanston. Twelve hundred 
of the 22,917 families in the Apple- 
ton ABC city zone were interviewed 
last spring. The report includes fig- 
ures on consumer preference and 
dealer distribution of leading brands 
of various food products, and user- 
ship percentages are also given. A 
user economic breakdown is given for 
each product, too. 

By income groups, percentages of 
families using regular flour did not 
show much variation, ranging from 
97.2% in the under-$2,000 group to 
100% in the $5,000-$6,999 group. The 
total number of brands of flour in 
use was 18, compared with 20 in 1950 
and 27 in 1949. 

The income classifications used in 
the study were: Class A, $7,000 and 
over, representing 9.3% of the total 
number of families; class B, $5,000 
to $6,999, 21.8%; class C, $2,000 to 
$4,999, 59.8%; class D, under $2,000, 
9.1%. 

The Appleton city zone includes the 
cities of Appleton, Menasha, Neenah 
and Kaukauna and certain villages 
and townships. 

Cake flour use was indicated in the 
1951 study by 76.7% of the families 
surveyed. This is approximately the 
same as the 1950 figure of 76.6% 
but slightly higher than the 1949 
figure of 73.5%. Among the economic 
groups, group B had the highest user- 
ship percentage, 84.5%, while group 
D had the lowest, 62%. The total 
number of brands in use was 12, the 
same as in previous years. 

Some 51.8% of Appleton area 


families use prepared cake mixes, 
the 1951 study indicated. This repre- 
sents some gain from the 47.5% in 
1950 and 38.6% in 1949. By income 
groups, the percentages of users 
varied somewhat directly with size 
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The 
OBINSON 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 





wo nee 





Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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ARNOLD 


séailenn 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


ow BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











TOPPER 
FLAMING ARROW 
BIG BOY 


Three Superior Bakery Flours 
Precision Milled 
for Precision Baking 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg Kansas City, Mo. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 
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WHOLESALERS’ AUGUST 
SALES DECLINE 


WASHINGTON — Dollar sales of 
wholesale grocers in August were 
off 10% from August of 1950 but 
up 8% from July, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. For the first 
eight months of 1951 as compared 
with the same period of 1950, sales 
were up 5%. Inventories as of Aug. 31 
were up 7% from a year earlier but 
were down 2% from July 31. Mean- 
while, the food group of independent 
retailers showed a gales increase in 
August of 10% over August 1950 
and 4% over July 1951. 


of income, ranging from 30.5% in 
group D to 61% in group A. The 
number of cake mix brands in use 
was 14, down 1 from 1950's 15. 

The study showed that 56% of the 
families use pancake or waffle mix— 
which is down only slightly from the 
1950 figure of 57.2% and up from the 
1949 figure of 50.2%. By economic 
groups, user percentages ranged from 
50% in class D to 57.7% in class B. 
The number of Appleton area families 
using gingerbread mix was 21.2% 
compared with 22.9% the previous 
year and 23.6% in 1949. By economic 
groups, user percentages ranged from 
12.9% in class D to 26% in class A. 
The total number of brands in use 
was nine. 

Pie crust mix use was indicated 
by 20.3% of the families interviewed 
—up slightly from the figures of 
18.3% in 1950 and 19.8% in 1949. 
User percentages by economic groups 
were: A, 26.9%; B, 21.8%; C, 20.4%; 
D, 9.3%. The total number of brands 
in use was 10. 

Some 10.3% of the Appleton area 
families use muffin mix, the study 
indicated. Previous percentages were 
11.8% in 1950 and 9% in 1949. The 
user economic breakdown was: A, 
12.5%; B, 11.8%; C, 10.2%; D, 4.7%. 
The number of brands in use was 
nine. 

Hot roll mix use was indicated by 
19.9% of the families surveyed. Th's 
was about the same percentage as in 
previous years. Among the economic 
groups, the use percentage was high 
est in group B, 23.3%. The group D 
percentage, 12%, was considerably be- 
low the others. ' 

———SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS PROMOTES 
HAROLD C. KAVALARIS 


MINNEAPOLIS—R. L. Brang, vice 
president and director of grocery 
products operations, has announced 
the promotion of Harold C. Kavalaris 
as grocery products promotion man- 
ager for General Mills, Inc. 

Mr. Kavalaris has headed the gro- 
cery products sales promotion de- 
partment for the Sperry division on 
the West Coast since 1949. He will 
take over his new duties with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis Nov. 1. 

Mr. Kavalaris joined the General 
Mills organization in Los Angeles in 
1941. After serving four years with 
the -armed forces he was made a 
member of the grocery products pro- 
motion staff in Minneapolis in 1946. 
The following year he was trans- 
ferred to San Francisco to head the 
grocery products promotion depart- 
ment in the Sperry division. 

Succeeding Mr. Kavalaris in San 
Francisco is Richard N. Confer, who 
joined the company at Chicago in 
1946. After a year as territory sales- 
man at St. Louis, he was transferred 
to Minneapolis as staff assistant in 
the grocery products promotion de- 
partment in 1949. 











Don't Neglect Elevator 
legs—They Start Fires 


Never Force a Choke—Dig it Out. 

Inspect the Head and Boot Bearings Regularly, 
According to Instructions. 

Check Pulley and Cup Belt Alignment. 

Do Not Operate Idle Legs. 

Watch Drive Belt Tension. 

Clean Space Under Head Pulley Regularly. 


Mitt Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











Jones-HeErTrEeLsATER Construction Co. 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 
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USDA ORDERS REDUCTION 
IN SUGAR REQUIREMENTS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
a reduction of 350,000 short tons, raw 
value, in the quantity of sugar deter- 
mined to be required to meet users’ 
needs in 1951. The new total of the 
quotas for all areas is 7,900,000 short 
tons, raw value. 

Simultaneously, deficits totaling 
190,000 short tons, raw value, in the 
quotas for Hawaii and the domestic 
beet sugar area were prorated to 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands ani 
Cuba. 

The reduction in requirements is 
made necessary by a reduction in de- 
mand for sugar, the USDA said. 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 
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Since late June the New York duty 
paid price of raw sugar has declined 
from 6.8¢ to 5.95¢ Ib. Distribution 
of sugar, which was 350,000 tons 
greater from Jan. 1 to June 2 than 
in the like period of 1950, has con- 
tracted so markedly that by Oct. 6 
the total was about 600,000 tons less 
than to the same date in 1950. 


GREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. E. LONG CONFERENCE 
SCHEDULED FOR DEC. 3-5 


CHICAGO—The W. E. Long Co. 
sales managers conference will be 
held Dec. 3-5 at the Drake Hotel 
here. The three-day meeting for bak- 
ery advertising and sales executives 
is conducted annually. 

Top advertising, sales and mer- 
chandising men from the baking and 
food retailing industries will be on 
the program to discuss the latest 
methods of bread sales promotion, ac- 
cording to a Long company announce- 
ment. Sales training specialists from 
other industries will present the most 


For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf: 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY” 
LAK 


Se =eeorw. 


MINNGS 


OT A® 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








advanced training techniques. Panel 
discussions by sales managers from 
prominent independent bakeries all 
over the U.S. will bring out tested 
sales and supervisory techniques. 

William L. Goodman, vice presi- 
dent and director of advertising, and 
J. A. Smith, vice president and direc- 
tor of sales at the W. E. Long Co., 
will serve as co-chairmen of the ses- 
sions. According to Mr. Goodman 
and Mr. Smith, the conference aims 
to present practical information and 
instruction, as well as inspiration 
for bakery managers, which 
will help them to build their sales 
organization to peak effeetiveness. 

The sales managers conference is 
one of three specialized meetings 
sponsored by the W. E. Long Co. for 
independent wholesale bakers. The 
general managers conference, for top 
management in the baking industry, 
is held in June each year; the pro- 
duction managers conference was 
held this year in September. 


sales 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CEREAL GRAIN SCIENTIST 
TO GET NATIONAL AWARD 


ST. PAUL—Dr. E. C. Stakman, 
chief of the division of plant pathol- 
ogy and botany, University of Min- 
nesota, will be the recipient of an 
Award for Distinguished Service to 
Agriculture, to be presented by Gam- 
ma Sigma Delta, national honorary 
fraternity of agricultural scientists. 

Presentation of the award will be 
made at a dinner honoring Dr. Stak- 
man. The affair will be held Nov. 6 at 
th2 university and the presentation 
will be made by Prof. J. A. Johnson, 
dep2r:ment of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, secre- 
tary of the honorary society. 

Dr. Stakman has won international 
recognition for his researches on ce¢ 
real grain rusts and his discovery of 
physiological cpecialization in fungi 
This discovery was an aid to other 
scientists in the development of dis- 
ease resistance in cereal grains. 

Dr. Stakman also is a past presi- 
dent of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Philadelphians Note 


“Donut Day,” Welcome 


General Baking Plant 


PHILADELPHIA — The General 
Baking Co. formally opened what is 
believed to be the world’s largest 
“doughnut kitchen” here recently 
with a luncheon at the new $1,000,000 
plant for 250 industrial and civic lead- 
ers. 

Mayor Bernard Samuel proclaimed 
it Donut Day in Philadelphia and 
traced the history of the delicacy back 
to the 16th century. He also told the 
gathering that bakery products ac- 
count for $20,000,000 worth of sales 
in the city each year. 

George L. Morrison, president of 
General, received a certificate ex- 
pressing appreciation of the Chamber 
of Commerce for choosing Philadel- 
phia as the site for the large facility 
and the Chamber’s Clean Up Commit- 
tee presented a certificate of merit for 
converting the previously vacant lot 
in South Philadelphia into an attrac- 
tively improved and landscaped indus- 
trial facility. 

The plant is a one-story brick and 
steel structure occupying half a city 
block. It is capable of producing 5,200 
doughnuts a minute, or 509,000 daily. 
Floors and walls are completely tiled 
and the equ'pment is of stainless steel 
and white enamel. 

Operation is such that the dough- 
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PROMOTES DOUGHNUT MONTH— 
October Donut Month brings the 
“conviviality of the doughnut” before 
everyone with its suggestions for fall 
festivities giving doughnuts a promi- 
nent place. The National Dunking 
Assn., now engaged in electing a new 
president, recently showed Mayor 
Eric G. Hoyer of Minneapolis, the 
proper way to dunk a doughnut— 
pointing out that if the operation is 
properly done Mr. Hoyer will not 
need the dunkers’ bib. Emily Post 
says that dunking is socially correct, 
if the doughnut is first broken in 
half. 





nuts move automatically through the 
various stages of production, right 
into packages at the end of the as- 
sembly line, without being touched 
by human hands. All types of the 
product are produced there. 

Voting among General's 1,500 Bond 
driver-salesmen elected Miss Itha 
Duerhammer, a former Miss Phila- 
delphia, as Donut Queen. 

For the occasion, hotels in Phila- 
delphia distributed doughnuts to their 
customers, clubs gave them to mem- 
bers, and servicemen at hospitals in 
the area were amply supplied. 





s 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 














STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 














GRAIN SERVICED 


Cuore 








New York Chicago 
St. Louis Kanses City 
Omahe Columbus 
Toledo Buffeio 
Nashville Minneapolis 
Memphis Ft. Worth 
Enid Portland 
Louisville San Francisco 
eorie Los Angeles 
Galveston Vancouver, B. 
Houston Winnipes. Man. 
TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 

Chicago St. Louls 

t Kansas City Buffalo 
Omaha inneapolis 

3 Societe 9 

= Toledo 

&. Galveston Ft. Worth i 

Fa Houston nid 
Memphis Nashville 1% 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 





fF - 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 





Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














. . oH 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is lecated in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
eas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Hlinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 














PIRES PEAR 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & ElevatorCo 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 

Oct. Oct. 

13, 20, 

-— 1951—, 1951 1951 

Allied Mills, Inc. 36% 28% 36% 35% 

Allis-Chalmers .. 344% 40% SM% 50% 
d. $3.25 . 07 





Burry Bise, Corp. 5% 


3% 4% 1% 
Cont. _—— Co, a 7 19% 18% 
Pid. $5.50 93% 93% 93% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 30% 66 15% T2% 
oo Se Se 86 166%, 170% 168% 
Cc of Wheat 29% 255% 26% 26% 
Dow Chemical 119% 77% 114% 107 
Pid. $4 A .... 111% 101 103% 103% 
Pfd. $3.25 2nd . 270 180% 2706 70 
**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. . 13 9% 1% 1% 
Gen. Baking Co. 12 10% 4W% %&W% 
SEAR 162 49 155% 155% 
Gen. Foods Corp. 18% 40% 45 44% 
Pid. 83.5 05 92 of o4 
Gen. Mills, Inc... 65% 55% 61 59 
Ptd. 3%% 124% 113 123 122 
Pid. 5% ...... 128 121 122 121 
Horn & Hardart 
orp. of N.Y 34 22% 2 23% 
Merck & Co. .... 39% 34 34 32% 
Pid. $3.50 101 88% ..... Sad 
Nat. Biscuit Co.. 35% 31% 31% 31% 
OO 184% 164 164 165% 
Novadel-Agene .. 18% 13% 17% 17% 
Pillsbury M., Inc. 39 31 38% 37% 
Ss - 104 xi 97 97 
Proc. & Gamble. 80 63% 67% 67 
Purity Bak. Corp. 31% 27% 29% 
Quaker Oats Co.. 48 31% 33% #32 
Pid. $8 .,....- 160 140% 143% 140% 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 103 89 92%, 89% 
St. Regis Pap. Co. 18% M% 17% 17% 
‘d. $4. 96 89, 93 93 
Std. Brands, Inc. 23% 215% 22%% 22% 
Pid, $1.50 82% 82% 83 
tsSterlirg Drag 146% 36% 46 45% 
d. $3.50 104% 980 96 95 
Sunsh. Bise., Inc. 664 56 66% 66% 
United Biscuit 
of Amerca .... 35 32% 32% 
Pid. $4.56 102 1045, 101% 
Victor Ch. Wks.. 31% 26% 28 26% 
Pfd. $3.50 - 100% 91% 93 93 
Ward ———e Co. 21% 17% 18% 18% 
Warrants ... i% 6 was 
Pid. $5.50 .... 104 99 99% 99 
Bid Asked 
Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 15% 17 
?Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ime. ......... 19 20% 
+Standard Milling a i 10 10% 


*Previons close. **Midwest stock market. 
*Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals, Ine. 


Caos ng bid and _ asked prices on stocks 
not traded Oct. 20 








Bid Asked 

Great A. & P. Tea Co....... 118% 119% 

Great A. & P. Tea Co., Pfd... 130 131% 

Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. .... 10% 10% 

Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
ew York, i Vinh dew'tess 107 107% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 144 

OU, BGs «as koiocsindaes 19% 
Wagner Baking Co. tv ebe 7 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 7 109 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 55% 6 

CANADIAN STOCKS 

High Low Close Close 

Oct. Oct. 

5, 12, 

——1951—.._ 1951 1951 
Canada Bread 4.75 6 3.20 330 
Fee Oe cbevace 56 46 50 Si 
Can. Food Prod.. 4.60 3.03 4.19 4.10 

er ee 9 5% 6% 6% 


Ptd. 70 56% «260 61 
—* Food, A: 4 il 12 12 


25 18% 
Consol. ‘Bake ries. 9 5 1% ™% 
Federal Grain .. 17 il 16% 17 
a ee - J24% 21% 24 24 
Gen, Bakeries ..4.10 2.30 3.75 3.80 


Int. Milling, Pfd. 102 96 96 96 


Lake of the Woods 38 27% 36 36 
Ry. Svcwen ah cha 156 42 144 145 
Maple Leaf Mig.’ 19 ™% 8% 8% 
McCabe Grain, A 11% 10% W% 1% 
Mid Pac. Grain.. 26% 7% 8% 71% 
bey Flour ... 26 21 25% 2% 

eecetchers 168 153 155 153 

St. yg Fl.. 23 18 26% 23 
Toronto Elevs. - gage 1% U% 6% 
George Weston . “23 23% 23% 

Ptd. 4% % FS nH 90 914% 1 
Closing” bid and @aked. prices on stocks 

not traded: 

Bid . Asked 

Bakeries Ve etoree 10% il 

inter City Bakeries ........ 15 16 
abe Grain, B .......... 9% 104% 
P ee Seo EE Fee et 9% 9% 

Purity Flour, Pfd. ......... 52 oA 

Rel RE eer aie 60 1.50 

St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd..... ; 119 

United Grain, A . ovvs* 28 19 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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weucery. & B LINCOLN, Inc. 


bam ~~ pata 
Cnicage Great Wertern Revator 
botan | ~ a Lincoln" 


Main spice: NSAS CITY, MO. 











Board of Trade Building 


Include in each car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light or 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark and 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Pumpernickel 
Perfect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best Types of Spring Wheat 
Clears and Rye Flours. Guarantee 


High and Uniform Quality and Uni- 
form Baking Results. 


Ship with... 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
and 
GOLD COIN 
Hard Spring Wheat Patents 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Dependable Since 1856 





THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 





WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON + KANSAS 


- CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 


en 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 
United States Managers 

90 John Street New York 

Dalles, Texas Sen Francisco, Call, Montreal, Conade 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlente, Georgie Chicago, Ii. 
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GEORGE L. GATES 
Northwestern Miller Market Editor 


BUFFALO—Some of the knottier 
problems faced by the feed industry 
were thoroughly aired at an all-day 
conference at the Statler Hotel Oct. 
16 on the subject of inventory man- 
agement and market risks. 

The meeting, termed “exploratory” 
and “experimental” by representa- 
tives of its sponsors, the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Ex- 
tension Service, nevertheless was a 
good indicator of the growing indus- 
try awareness of the problems of 
market hazards. 

A total of 60 feed manufacturers, 
representing 44 different concerns in 
the Northeast, was among the 108 
conference participants. Others pres- 
ent included 25 jobbers and brokers, 8 
college and USDA men and represen- 
tatives of commodity markets at Chi- 
cago, Kansas City and Minneapolis. 

Preparation for an afternoon of 
wide open discussion of specific hedg- 
ing and inventory problems was made 
in morning talks on facts of produc- 
tion and distribution of feedstuffs, in- 
ventory and risk management prin- 
ciples and a review of a year-old 
study of current industry practices. 

The meeting had its roots back in 
a 1946 decision of an industry advis- 
ory committee to ask the Research 
and Marketing Administration to 
study these problems. The resulting 
study, summarized in the 1950 USDA 
publication “Inventory and Hedging 
Policies of Commercial Mixed-Feed 
Manufacturers in the U.S.,” revealed 
that present facilities and methods 
for reducing market risks were far 
from ideal. 

In some respects, facilities for 
hedging have improved since the 
study was made. Just recently, it was 
pointed out, the Chicago Board of 
Trade opened futures trading in soy- 
bean oil meal and grain sorghum fu- 
tures. 

The Buffalo meeting was sched- 
uled to test the practicability of fur- 
ther educational efforts, it was point- 
ed out by Walter C. Berger, presi- 
dent of AFMA, and L. R. Paramore 
of the USDA Extension Service. 

A questionnaire is to be sent to 
those who attended in time for sug- 
gestions to be studied at the Novem- 
ber AFMA board meeting, Mr. Ber- 
ger said. At that time the possibility 
of more such gatherings will be con- 
sidered. 

The development of an industry 
program would get full cooperation 
of the extension service, Mr. Para- 
more ad 

Among the speakers were two of 
the agricultural economists who par- 
ticipated in the study which was the 
basis of the USDA report on inven- 
tory and hedging policies. They were 
Dr. T. A. Hieronymous of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and Dr. G. E. 
Brandow of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 

Dr. L. C. Cunningham, department 
of agricultural economics, Cornell 
University, presented a concise re- 
view of facts about the place of com- 
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Industry Examines Market Risk 
Problems at Buffalo Conference 


by-products are gathered from many 
widely scattered sources, prepared 
into suitable rations and distributed 
in a regular flow to the right places 
in the right amounts at the right 
time. 

“Even with this ‘flow’ nature of 
the industry, large inventories are 
involved. The intelligent spreading 
of these inventory risks is in the in- 
terest of consumers, farmers and feed 
manufacturers alike.” 

In this, a better understanding of 
hedging and similar operations is es- 
sential, he said. 

Supply Sources Listed 

Dr. Cunningham pointed out that 
the vast tonnage of the feed indus- 
try is made in part directly from 
grains produced in the Midwest and 
in part from the millions of tons 
of by-products of various industries. 
In the U.S., ‘he continued, most of 
the corn and oats and about half of 
the barley and grain sorghums are 
fed on the farms where they are 
produced. 

On an average in recent years, 
sales of corn from farms amounted 
to about 750 million bushels, oat 
sales about 350 million, barley 160 
million and sorghum 75 _ million 
bushels. 

It has been estimated that about 
12 million tons of them were han- 
died through commercial feed chan- 
nels each year. Oilseed meals make 
up nearly 40% of the total by-prod- 
uct feed tonnage—some 18 million 
tons annually. Millfeeds provide 
about 30% of the total. 

Allowing for the grains and by- 
products sold to feeders as single 
ingredients, the annual volume of 
formula feeds for the U.S. is about 
25 to 28 million tons, Dr. Cunning- 
ham estimated. The North Atlantic 
and New England states—the region 
represented at the Buffalo meeting 

account for 20% of all feed 
bought, according to the most recent 
census information, he pointed out. 

Traditionally, farmers who pro- 
duce the grain carry much of the 
inventory risk in the sense that most 
of the grains are stored on farms 
where produced. However, the gov- 
ernment price support programs 
have served to lessen these risks, 


the speaker said, and even the proc- 
essor, manufacturer or other han- 
dier gets some measure of protection 
from the programs. 


Selective Program Suggested 


A program of “selective hedging” 
was suggested by Dr. Hieronymous 
as the single hedging program that 
fits both the problems and the de- 
sires of formula feed manufactur- 
ers. This type of a program, he 
said, might better be called “selec- 
tive speculation,” since it funda- 
mentally is a speculative program. 
It is, however, less speculative than 
carrying open inventory positions, he 
pointed out. 

“Selective hedging is the careful 
selection of inventory positions and 
hedging plans in order to take maxi- 
mum advantage of market -changes 
with a minimum of price risk. It in- 
volves both direct and cross hedging, 
as well as generally unbalanced mar- 
ket positions, which are taken on the 
basis of expected price and price 
relationship changes. A _ selective 
hedging program is a blending of the 
entire inventory management pro- 
gram with all of its separate prices 
into one coordinated balance of mar- 
ket positions, he said. 

Direct hedging was defined as 
maintenance of an even market po- 
sition by taking opposite positions in 
the futures market, the traditional 
hedging method and the one used 
by grain merchandising firms. It is 
not the answer to the feed manu- 
facturer’s needs, however, because 
the ingredients that can be so hedged 
are usually obtainable on spot mar- 
kets at no disadvantage and because 
so few ingredients inventories can 
be covered in this way, Dr. Hierony- 
mous declared. Direct hedging, he 
said, is used principally by manufac- 
turers to earn carrying charges. 

Cross hedging—the hedging of a 
cash position in futures markets for 
different commodities— has several 
purposes, the speaker said. It is used 
to cover commodities for which there 
are no futures markets, when the 
futures markets are not sufficient- 
ly liquid or when the direct hedg- 
ing basis (spread between cash and 
futures markets) is not satisfactory. 
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Also, cross hedging is used to take 
advantage of seasonal tendencies in 
price relationships, he said, since 
there are certain normal relation- 
ships that guide hedging programs. 

The selective hedging plan, com- 
bining these two types, must be im- 
plemented in several ways and adapt- 
ed to the individual manufacturer's 
needs. 

First, he said, the manufacturer 
must define his risk policy—establish 
the maximum risk load of the firm 
and determine the level of uncer- 
tainty at which the firm will specu- 
late. The manufacturer also must 
establish the level of minimum in- 
ventories that must be maintained. 
If this minimum level exceeds the 
maximum risk load, the problem be- 
comes one of how to hedge some 
of the risks. Dr. Hieronymous em- 
phasized that hedging potential 
should be appraised in terms of basis 
change and that inventory positions 
should be chosen that offer the great- 
est potential profits in relation to 
potential losses. 

Important, too, to the plan is a 
liquidity program, with lines of re- 
treat chosen so that as situations 
develop the inventory program can 
be kept within the limits of the risk 
policy of the firm. 

“This inventory program is a con- 
tinuous operation. It involves a great 
deal of knowledge and careful and 
continuous attention,” he said. 

The economist, at the start of his 
talk, pointed out that hedging with 
futures trades is not the direct trans- 
fer of risks, but rather the assump- 
tion of additional risks. It is the 
similarity of movement of the prices 
of cash corn and corn futures that 
reduces a hedger’s risk, and in ef- 
fect he has substituted a basis specu- 
lation for his original inventory 
speculation, he said. 

“Hedgers must understand the 
basis and watch it carefully. It is 
not possible to hedge successfully 
by buying cash commodities and au- 
tomatically selling against them 
without regard for relationships be- 
tween cash and futures prices,” he 
emphasized. 


Holds Up Mirror 
Dr. Brandow “held up a mirror” 
to the group in describing his find- 
ings on inventory and hedging prac- 
tices of northeastern fced manufac- 
turers which were incorporated in 

the over-all USDA report. 
In general, he said, manufacturers 
in the Northeast tried to maintain 





MILLER VOCALISTS—Group singing was one of the 
entertainment activities on the program at the dinner 


Joe Zavonovec, National Biscuit Co., Toledo, The picture 





on the right is a candid shot of the head table during a 
song. The men in the picture are, from left to right: 
Dr. H. K. Parker, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N.J.; Rogers C. B. Morton, Pillsbury-Ballard Division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Louisville; Lowell Armstrong, also 
of the Pillsbury-Ballard company, and Donald 8S. Eber, 
executive secretary, Association of Operative Millers, 
Kansas City- 


mercial feed in the U.S. farm econ- 
omy and the sources and volumes 
of material used. 

“The commercial feed industry per- 
forms a vital service in our present 
economy,” Dr. Cunningham said. “A 
tremendous tonnage of grains and 


Sept. 28, held in connection with the annual meeting of 
the Cincinnati Section, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, and District No. 3, Association of Operative 
Millers. The quartet in the picture on the left is made up 
of L. E. Collier, National Biscuit Co., Toledo, Ohio; Ray 
F. Sopher, Garland Mills, Inc., Greensburg, Indiana; 
Gerald D. Butler, Anderson & Spilman, Danville Xy., and 
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a minimum investment in ingredi- 
ents, buying hand-to-mouth when- 
ever possible. Those who used futures 
markets for hedging used the grain 
futures—corn, wheat and oats—most 
consistently and the soybean oil 
meal and millfeed futures less fre- 
quently. The ingredient futures, he 
reported, were generally considered 
“too thin” for adequate hedging by 
the manufacturers interviewed, Dr. 
Brandow said. 

No hedging facilities are available 
for some other important ingredients, 
including fish meal and «lfalfa meal, 
and the risk of price declines on 
these items had to be assumed by 
manufacturers because of the neces- 
sity to buy ahead to assure adequate 
supplies for production, he reported. 

The survey made by Dr. Brandow 
covered the territory roughly bound- 
ed by Buffalo, Boston and Baltimore 
and the period from July, 1947, 
through June, 1949. He interviewed 
officials of all manufacturers in the 
100,000-ton a year production cate- 
gory, two thirds of those in the 50,- 
000 to 100,000 group, one half of 
those in the 10,000 to 50,000 cate- 
gory and one third of the mills turn- 
ing out less than 10,000 tons a year. 


Records Not Complete 

Lack of complete records prevent- 
ed a more accurate appraisal of in- 
ventory practices, he pointed out, but 
the study revealed the largest manu- 
facturers held average end-of-month 
inventories of 100,000 bu. corn, 100,- 
000 bu. oats and 35,000 bu. wheat 
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and 2,000 tons of oilseed meals. 
These amounts varied downward, 
with the smallest manufacturers 
holding average inventories of 3 000 
bu. each of corn “nd oats and 2,000 
bu. wheat and 75 tons of meal. 

These inventories, Dr. Brandow 
said, were not great in relation to 
the volume of feed business, although 
the smaller firms carried more in- 
gredients in relation to their formula 
feed volume. The big concerns, in 
other words, had a more rapid turn- 
over. 

Most firms bought méeterial out- 
right, and all but one of the larger 
firms purchased grain “on limits,” a 
method of buying in which the manu- 
facturer buys grain during a speci- 
fied period at a pre-determined pre- 
mium to the price of a designated 
future. This, in many cases, accom- 
plishes the same purpose as hedging. 

Some firms, he said, loaded up a 
little on local grains during the har- 
vest season, and many of them pur- 
chased forward fish meal supplies 
at what they felt was the seasonal 
low price. 

Maintenance of minimum inven- 
tories, Dr. Brandow concluded, was 
the most common and most effective 
way northeastern manufacturers em- 
ployed to minimize risks, with buying 
“on limits” also an important meth- 
od. Outright hedging was rarely used 
by manufacturers outside of the larg- 
est volume category, he said. 


Millfeed Futures Discussed 


Before the .afternoon panel got 
under way J. P. Parks, J. P. Parks 
, Kansas City, was called upon to 
discuss use of the millfeed futures 
market there. Mr. Parks said the 
market is used by eight out of ten 
flour mills, two out of five feed manu- 
facturers and by all of the south- 
western millfeed jobbers. 

Mr. Parks advised that a feed 
manufacturer should hedge when he 
has a profit in his cash millfeed com- 
mitments but that he should not car- 
ry his futures position beyond the 
tenth day of the delivery month. In 
other words, he said, “Don’t change 
your hedge into a speculation.” 

L. S. Riford, Beacon Milling Co., 
Cayuga, N.Y., was moderator for the 
panel discussion. Panel members were 
Dean McNeal, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; W. P. Frost, Eastern 
States Farmers Exchange, Buffalo; 
Frank C. Daniels, Cooperative Feed 
Dealers, Inc., Binghamton, N.Y., and 
Dinsmore Worthing, Chas. M. Cox 
Co., Boston. Here are some of the 
questions and summaries of the an- 
swers: 

Question: What is the hedging 
practice of the flour milling industry? 

Mr. McNeal: Millers hedge 100% 
in futures above the amount of flour 
sales. Flour sales provide the perfect 
hedge for wheat inventories. 

Question: Should a feed manufac- 
turer attempt to hedge if he buys only 
enough to keep his plant in produc- 
tion? 

Mr. Worthing: It has been our prac- 
tice to purchase conservatively and 
allow suppliers to carry the hedges. 
We have never used the futures mar- 
kets but are glad that suppliers are 
able to. 

Question: How will the soybean oil 
meal futures markets affect price 
movemients? 

Mr. Daniels: Broader use of the 
market should tend to eliminate wide 
fluctuations, allowing production to 
be sold off more evenly. 

Question: How will this affect 
around-the-clock buying bf meal? 

Mr. Daniels: It will not have a tre- 
mendous effect, except that it re- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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OLD DAD FETCHIT of the Fish 
River Roller Mills has received the 
following letter from a member of 
the millin’ brotherhood in England: 


The Old Mill, 
Lancashire, England: 
Dear Mester Fetchit, 
I seed in t’Miller a while back 
some remarks o’thine about two best 


sounds in all 
t'world. Tha 
p talks about 
wae. Fetchit’s Pride 
which sounds dang good from all I 
hear tell and tha mentions fishin’. By 
gum, but tha’s said a gobful, thou 
hast an’all (A G.I. pal o’mine learned 
me American talk during t’war when 
he called for some baggin’ when he 
were fair clammed one day). I’m a 
bit of a fisherman meself, like, and 
many’s the three pounder I’ve pulled 
out of th’owd mill stream. Don’t use 
water no more—danged ‘lectric. 
Dursent touch it. Leave it all to 
t’'young’uns now. I’m a Northcoun- 
tryman, born and bred with a Lan- 
cashire dad and a Yorkshire mum— 
that’d a liked her Yorkshire pud, 
tha would an’all. She'd a liked thee, 
too, Dad, for tha sounds a gradely 
lad. Well, what I want thee to know 
is there’s another noise to add to 
them two. It’s sound of some nice 
cowd ale tricklin’ down t’gullet on 
a boiling hot day. Eeh, lad, I’d like 
to have thee here to gie thee a taste 
an’all. 

Sithee bod, I’ll have to finish this 
here piece. I gone and put my feet in 
watter wi’ my boots on and got 
witchit. Nearly spilt ale an’all. 


Ta, Ta, 
Sam Oswaldtwistle. 
e®ee 
& S28 “Ten Th d Cx id- 
ments,” by Harold Fleming (Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York City; hard cover $3, paper cov- 
er $2.25), tells the story, in a fast 
but fully documented vernacular, of 
the government lawyers’ attacks on 
such commonplace business practices 
as the offering of quantity discounts, 
the quoting of delivered prices, the 
cutting of prices to get more vol- 
ume, and the “excluding” of com- 
petitors by “building better mouse- 
traps.” It relates how the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Justice, with the help of 
_ the Supreme Court, have framed 
10,000 confusing commandments for 
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American business and have begun 
to balk competition in the name of 
protesting it. %& % &% “American 
business,” says the author, “has de- 
veloped its muscles in a business 
community that daily operates with 
quantity discounts, matched prices, 
freight absorption, horizontal and 
vertical integration, and the rapid- 
fire development of new, unheard-of 
products. Every one of these prac- 
tices, if not an outright crime under 
federal law, is now under a legal 
cloud.” & & ™& “Ten Thousand 
Commandments” is written, as Mr. 
Fleming says in the preface, “not 
for lawyers, but for people.” The 
author has for 16 years been a regu- 
lar contributor to the business and 
financial page of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, and his articles on 
business subjects have appeared in 
such magazines as Nation’s Business, 
Atlantic, Harper’s and the Harvard 
Business Review. 


CONSUMER CHOICE—Much is 
made of the consumer’s freedom un- 
der our system of private enterprise 
to choose the ways in which he will 
spend his money. His choices, 
through their impact upon market 
demand, serve as guides to produc- 
tion. It is interesting to contrast 
this freedom with the consumer’s 
prerogatives in a communist society. 

According to the magazine ““News- 
letter from Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain,” it appears that in Lithuania 
the trade in books has been highly 
unsatisfactory. One cooperative fed- 
eration, as a consequence, resolved 
to improve the distribution of books 
by deducting a certain sum from the 
salaries of the workers of the co- 
operatives for the purchase of books. 
Another resolution passed by the 
federation compelled every consum- 
er purchasing any article to buy one 
or two books as a compulsory sup- 
plement. 

The managers of the cooperatives, 
blindly carry out the directives of the 
federation, began distributing liter- 
ature by these methods. 

One consumer in a hardware shop 


became rather indignant and asked 
for permission at least to select his 
book himself. The manager calmly 
answered, “Your tastes do not in- 
terest us.” 

eee 
TO A BLUEBERRY-PIE-EATING 

HUSBAND 

* 


It is a pleasant thing, the simple 
rite 

Of taking berries blue as a twi- 
light hill, 

Covering them with sugar and a 
white 

Smooth-fashioned dough, 
through the years it will 

Be always pleasant hearing you 
orate 

About my talents as a kitchen 
queen, 

And listening while vou declare 
that fate 

Is most benevolent, and life, 
serene. 

And yet I must confess that often 
when 

I serve you with a slice of pie 
and mark 

The brevity with which it gleams 
and then 

Vanishes into the engulfing dark, 

I feel a sudden pang of conster- 
nation 

That art should meet such swift 
disintegration. 


Grace V. Watkins 
eee 


Since 1940 Americans have 
supplied $57.6 billion in grants 
and $104 billion in loans to for- 
eign countries. Nearly all the 
money was spent for goods and 
services in this country. Since 
the money was spent here but 
the goods, including irreplace- 
able raw materials, were not 
consumed here, the shipments 
had an inflationary effect. The 
amounts that our money could 
buy were reduced by this much. 


and 








Looking Backward 
into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








25 Years Ago: 


Death claimed Charles Espen- 
schied, the veteran miller of St. Louis 
and of Hastings, Minn., one, of the 
founders of the Millers National Fed- 
eration. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice president 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, enjoyed a brief trip 
to Europe. 


Benjamin W. Marr of the Gwinn 
Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, was re- 
elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Millers National Fed- 
eration. 

The Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co. came into being through consoli- 
dation of ownership of the milling 
and grain interests controlled by 
Benjamin B. Sheffield of Minneapolis 
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and the milling properties and busi- 
ness of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corp., Kansas City. Total milling ca- 
pacity involved was approximately 
26,000 bbl. daily. 


50 Years Ago: 


John Sargent Pillsbury was dead 
at the age of 73. The Northwestern 
Miller said of him: “He was a giant 

in business ca- 
pacity and pos- 
sessed a genius 
for wealth-get- 
ting, but that 
which made him 
notable was his 
greater genius 
for wisely dis- 
tributing his 
wealth and his 
willingness to 
place men of 
ability at the 
service of his 
fellow men.” Mr. 
Pillsbury (known 
in his last years as “the good old gov- 
ernor”) was fourth and last of the 
original Pillsbury founders of what 
is today Pillsbury Mills, Inc., the 
others being Charles A., George A. 
and Frederick C. Pillsbury. John Sar- 
gent Pillsbury served in the Minne- 
sota Senate and from 1875 to 1881 
was governor of the state. His inter- 
est in public education made him a 
great benefactor of the University of 
Minnesota, attested by the life-size 
bronze statue (inset illustration) 
erected on the campus shortly before 
his death. An early appraisal dis- 
clesed that his estate was valued at 
$1,600,000. 


75 Years Ago: 


Spring Valley, Minn., wrote a Mill- 
er correspondent, “wants a mill, an 
aristocratic mill, an eight-run mill 
with a cupola on top.” 

Flour in the Deadwood region of 
South Dakota’s Black Hills was sell- 
ing at $18 a sack. No mill, no rail- 
road. 

Fifty mills, having an aggregate 
of 115 run of stones, were represent- 
ed at the annual meeting of the Mich- 
igan State Millers Assn. in Grand 
Rapids. They battled with the prob- 
lem of purifier infringement suits. 
The Northwestern Miller’s corre- 
spondent wrote: “The millers of this 
state will fight the patent right men 
to the bitter end. Nine tenths of them 
are looked upon as deadbeats, and 
no better than highway robbers. Let- 
ters were read from several promi- 
nent makers of purifiers, proposing 
to defend all members of the asso- 
ciation using their machines from 
loss by suits instituted by other par- 
ties, but these letters were not gen- 
erally looked upon as sincere. The 
millers have been so many times de- 
ceived that they are getting so they 
will scarcely believe a purifier man 
under oath.” 
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THE “STOP-LOOK-LISTEN” SIGN 
FOR BAKERS 


ERHAPS it would be both futile and unfair 
rs. single out from the vast agenda of the 
American Bakers Assn. convention in Chicago 
any one thing as more significant thar another. 
All of the many subjects discussed were important 
and the capable manner in which the large prob- 
lems and projects of the industry were dealt 
with must be considered highly creditable to the 
industry’s leaders and to the determination of the 
rank and file to keep their industry in adjustment 
with the economic and social complexities sur- 
rounding it. From a trade observer’s point of 
view, however, there is one aspect of the meeting 
that deserves an extra-bold headline. It was the 
emphasis that was placed upon consumer attitudes 
toward commercially baked bread. 

Most of the emphasizing of this vexing matter 
was done by C. W. Crawford, U.S. Commissioner 
of food and drugs, but it was echoed elsewhere on 
the program and was further illuminated in the 
address of S. R. Bernstein, editor of Advertising 
Age. Mr. Crawford’s remarks were summarized in 
The Northwestern Miller of Oct. 16 and the full 
text of his address will be published in an early 
issue. 

Mr. Crawford appeared as the friend of baker’s 
bread but more importantly as an admonishing 
prophet and evangelist. He brought disturbing 
news from the crackpot front, where a major 
battle has developed in connection with the feder- 
al bread standards hearings. Mr. Crawford and 
his associates have met the spreading attack to 
the best of their ability. They know the falsity of 
most of the accusations and the venality and 
ignorance of many of the bread cranks, but they 
feel that counter-firing with indignant disclaimers 
or even with the truth is not enough. They earn- 
estly counsel the baking industry to stop, look 
and listen. It will not be enough, they warn, to 
come up with a new argument or with more 
powerful persuasions aimed at convincing the con- 
sumer that the bread of today is all that it should 
be. They propose a careful examination of con- 
sumer likes and dislikes and a continuing re- 
consideration and examination of all present con- 
ceptions of what the consumer wants. 

“In any argument to change a consumer's mis- 
taken belief that bread is not a nutritious food,” 
Mr. Crawford told his ABA audience, “you have 
two strikes against you if he doesn't like its taste. 
Even if you win the argument you have an empty 
victory because he isn’t likely to consume more 
bread if to him it is unpalatable. And I think the 
conclusion is warranted that consumers are more 
likely to be suspicious of foods that in their opin- 
ion don’t taste good....I1 am sure you have 
convincing evidence that the great majority of 
consumers like bread as it is. But can you say 
that customer preferences are not changing? May 
it not be possible to make bread appeal to even 
more consumers, and to make it please even 
better those who like your present product? ... 
You will not find the answer in complacently 
ignoring the situation. Nor will you find it in angry 
blasts at ignorant or prejudiced or dishonest critics, 
however righteous your indignation. . . . It is your 
job to find out what consumers want and give it 
to them.” 

Mr. Bernstein carried the consumer aspect 
along on a little different level. Too many of us, 
he said—including bakers—“make over the mass 
of the people—our customers and prospects—into 
our own image.” But the masses refuse to be made 
over in this way. The essence of good selling and 
of good management, as he saw it, was to look 
at the customers’ problems from their viewpoint. 
“T am not so foolish,” he said, “as to suggest that 
you stop exercising your judgment, or using your 
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accumulated knowledge of the bakery business. 
All I am suggesting is that you do not let your- 
self—or your wife—believe that your thoughts and 
feelings about bread and other bakery goods are 
necessarily the same as those of the women who 
buy your bread.” 

Both the speakers who have been quoted here 
commended the baking industry for its great tech- 
nical achievements, which have resulted in im- 
proved appearance, sanitation and nutrition. These 
accomplishments perhaps have claimed dispropor- 
tionate attention from management—dispropor- 
tionate in the sense that they have resulted in 
some neglect of the equally important matter of 
palatability. Bakery engineers, chemists and other 
plant specialists have systematized and streamlined 
the processes and machinery of baking to achieve 
the laudable goal of mass production. But have 
they exhausted the possibility of applying to their 
products more art of the culinary kind? Taste is 
an essential part of the goodness of bread. It 
should not baffle the demonstrated skill of the 
baking industry's masterful technicians. 


e@ee 
BIGGEST BUSINESS ON EARTH 


IGNESS in business is not a crime, the U.S. 
Supreme Court says; nevertheless, bigness is 
bad, for it possesses “monopoly power.” And, 
under the changing interpretations of the court, 
mere possession of monopoly power violates anti- 
trust laws. Describing this revolutionary and 
evolutionary twisting of the statutes, Harold 
Fleming, in his trenchant and disturbing book, 
“Ten Thousand Commandments,” puts it this way: 
“In the old days, to violate the law, you had 
to have power, use it, and use it wrongly (unrea- 
sonable restraint of trade). With the first step of 
the change, you only had to have it and use it 
(restraint of trade). But today you need only 
have it (monopoly power).” 

Strange contradiction of this philosophy is the 
fact that government itself is big and sees no 
wrong in it. The government of the U.S. is the 
biggest business in the world. It operates the big- 
gest insurance system, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. It runs the second biggest bank in 
the world, the Reconstruction Finance Corp. It is 
the biggest owner of ships, the Maritime Commis- 
sion. And it is the biggest butter-and-egg dealer 
in the world, the Commodity Trade Corp. The 
aggregate power of this greatest business trans- 
cends all other business powers, and its monopolies 
are absolute. It accepts the hard fact that it must 
be big to be effective, and that its power must 
be monopoly power. 

Reconciliation of the inconsistency is easy. 
Government simply reminds us that it is pure 
of intention and of act, whereas business is venal 
and predatory—the marketplace beast which can 
be expected to be as bad as it is big. Mr. Fleming 
sadly concludes: 

“Back of all this queer law and queer econom- 
ics is the queer feeling that large successful busi- 
nesses are a danger to the community. Everything 
they do, in this dark-of-the-moon frightened view, 
is a threat. If they raise prices, it hurts the con- 
sumer. If y lower prices, it hurts the little 
competitor. If they expand, they are getting too 
big; if they don’t expand, they are sabotaging the 
country’s growth for their own ulterior monopo- 
listic purposes.” 





AL 


ON SEPARATING THE DOG 
FROM THE TAIL 


“No ceiling shall be established or main- 
tained hereunder for any commodity proc- 
essed or manufactured in whole or substan- 
tial part from any agricultural commodity 
below a price which will reflect to the pro- 
ducers of such agricultural commodity a price 
for such agricultural commodity equal to the 
the highest price therefore specified in this 
subsection.” —Extract from Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950. 


* * * 


E get a certain amount of sad amusement 

in observing efforts of government admin- 
istrative agencies to rewrite the law of the nation 
to their own purposes by various legal “interpreta- 
tions,” subterfuges, twists and turns of rationali- 
zation. 

The paragraph quoted above from the funda- 
mental price control legislation passed by Con- 
gress can only mean that there shall not be 2 
ceiling on wheat products that does not fully re- 
flect wheat parity. In accord with this intent of 
Congress, ¢‘ticials of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion have tnus far found it improper tc place a 
specific ceiling order on wheat flour. It is now 
proposed, however, that a specific ceiling regulation 
be adopted covering wheat millfeeds. 

It is said that this inconsistency in the treat- 
ment of the two different products that result 
from the milling of wheat is based on the theory 
that the price of millfeed does not affect the 
price of wheat and therefore could not be subject 
to the parity price restriction. This is a little like 
saying that the tail is not part of the dog. 

Plenty of dogs have lost their tails at their 
master’s whim and the amputation of millfeed 
from the pricing of flour may be likewise ac- 
complished on the fanciful contention that mill- 
feed and wheat are strangers, but such fantasy 
cannot withstand common sense analysis. For one 
example, we can recall quite a few instances in 
the past six months when high prices for spot mill- 
feed induced millers to offer bakers special price 
discounts for prompt shipment flour purchases. 
And this sales device was quite effective in making 
flour bookings, too. It seems to us that millfeed 
prices in these cases affected the price of wheat 
when millers bought their hedges. 

It seems to us, too, that a specific ceiling on 
millfeed automatically establishes a specific ceil- 
ing price for flour at the same time, even though 
no formal order may be written. For the price 
of flour to be specified in the future must be the 
difference between the millfeed return and the 
total amount that represents the full reflection 
of wheat parity. So, why not issue both orders at 
once and avoid uncertainty and trade confusion? 

We doubt that a separate millfeed ceiling 
issued at this time will be of benefit to the milling 
industry or anyone else, including the consumer 
and the OPS. Artificial restraints are seldom im- 
posed without repercussion in some other direc- 
tion and it is difficult to find merit in rollbacks, 
black markets, muffled initiative and other end 
products of ceilings from which millfeed is no more 
immune than any other commodity. 

The dog and his tail belong together. 


Potatoes are not fattening either, it seems— 
or so the National Potato Council assures us. 
Whitney Tharin, executive secretary, speaking 
for the council, says: “Even the strictest reduc- 
ing diet includes potatoes.” Mr. Tharin thinks that 
when the American people learn all the facts 
about spuds consumption will rise and the indus- 
try will be in good shape without government 
support. 
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CCC Price Prop 
Investment Totals 
$1,790,442,000 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
$1,790,442,000 was invested in Com- 
modity Credit Corp. price support 
program loans and inventories as of 
August 31, 1951, and that the cor- 
poration sustained a net realized loss 
of $20,435,000 in carrying out this 
program during the first two months 
of the current fiscal year, which ends 
June 30, 1952. (The net realized loss 
on the CCC price-support for the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1951, was 
$345,599,000.) 

Of the total investment of $1,790,- 
442,000, loans outstanding totaled 
$439,628,000 (including $42,651,000 of 
commodity loans held by lending 
agencies, $327,259,000 held by the 
CCC, and $69,718,000 of loans ap- 
proved but not fully processed) while 
inventories acquired under loan, pur- 
chase agreement, and direct purchase 
operations represented an investment 
of $1,350,814,000. 

Price-support operations in three 
commodities accounted for the bulk 
of the loan total. These commodities, 
the quantities of collateral pledged, 

and the loans outstanding were as 
follows: 

Corn, bu. ...108,521,944 $150,812,563 
Wheat, bu. .. 70,513,222 147,636,662 
Tobacco Ib. .268,733,684 125,974,838 

15,204,090 





Included under “Other” above were 
loans on flaxseed, peanuts, soybeans, 
hay and pasture and winter cover 
crop seeds, barley, dry edible beans, 
grain sorghum, oats, rice, rye, naval 
stores, and upland cotton. In this 
group, the largest amount of loans on 
any one commodity was $4,698,165 on 
barley. 

The above total for wheat includes, 
in addition to 67,721,777 bu. of 1951- 
crop wheat, 2,206,270 bu. of 1950- 
crop wheat and 585,175 bu. of resealed 
1949-crop wheat. 

The above total for corn includes, 
in addition to 31,948,247 bu. 1950- 
crop corn, 11,992 bu. 1951-crop corn, 
75,767,525 bu. resealed 1948 and 1949- 
crop corn, and 794,180 bu. 1948 and 
1949-crop corn in process of liquida- 
tion or resealing. 

Items in the inventory of the CCC 
as of August 31 included: Corn 405,- 
434,343 bu., wheat 181,505,576 bu., 
linseed oi] 214,244,283 Ib., barley 20,- 
386,735 bu., grain sorghums 11,857,088 
ewt., cotton, upland, 50,203 bales, oats 
8,855,943 bu. and flaxseed 1,723 575 bu. 

The net loss in carrying on the 
CCC price-support program during 
the first two months of the fiscal 
year was realized largely on eggs, 
peanuts, wheat and grain sorghum. 

As of Aug. 31, 1951, the CCC was 
authorized to have total borrowings 
outstanding and obligations to pur- 
chase loans held by lending agencies 
at any one time of $6,750 million to 


Quote 


“I think we have a pretty good 
system for marketing grain, one that 
has been worked out through years 
of experience and one that operates 
effectively.” — Congressman Clifford 
R. Hope (R., Kansas), Congressional 
Record, Sept. 25, 1951. 
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carry on its various programs, in- 
cluding the price-support program. 
The CCC had in use $2,754 million 
of its statutory borrowing authority; 
ie., actual borrowings totaled $2,525 
million and obligations to purchase 
commodity and storage loans held by 
lending agencies amounted to $49 
million. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW LABOR CONTRACT 

BUFFALO—-A new labor contract 
has been signed by the Eastern States 
Farmers Exchange and Local No. 110, 
American Federation of Grain Millers 
(AFL) which provides a 10¢ an hour 
wage increase, retroactive to July 1, 
for the employees. Approximately 70 
jobs were reclassified, providing for 
additional increases of 5¢ an hour for 
the affected workers. The new con- 
tract also provides for a participation 
plan which will include increases 
equivalent to from 9¢ to 16¢ an hour. 
An employee-participating pension 
program was also set up which will 
provide pensions ranging from $100 
to $200 a month, depending on the 
pay rate and length of employment. 
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TBMaA Asks Brannan 


to Permit Normal 
Cotton Marketing 


EVANSTON, ILL.—The Textile 
Bag Manufacturers Assn. has pro- 
tested the action of Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, and ap- 
proximately 100 congressmen in urg- 
ing collective action by cotton pro- 
ducers to withhold the 1951 cotton 
crop from the market for a higher 
price. 

In a telegram addressed to Mr. 
Brannan, the association pointed out 
that government loan laws were in- 
tended to save the farmer from se- 
rious loss and not to create unnatur- 
al situations. 

It was also pointed out that while 
the government “expresses its great 
concern over the rising costs of liv- 
ing, it inconsistently takes steps to 
create a higher level of inflation 
through artificial means.” 

The text of the protest, telegraphed 
to Secretary Brannan, follows: 

“The Textile Bag Manufacturers 
Assn. represents approximately 80% 
of the production of cotton bags es- 
sential for the movement of agricul- 
tural products and an industry which 
is one of the largest customers of 
cotton mills and thus cotton growers. 
This association is positively opposed 
to the recent steps taken by your 
department and by some 100 con- 
gressmen in urging collective action 
by cotton farmers to withhold the 
1951 cotton crop from the market for 
a higher price. 

“Loan statutes are to save the 
farmer from serious loss and not to 
create unnatural situations. While 
our government expresses its great 
concern over the rising cost of living, 
it inconsistently takes steps to create 
a higher level of inflation through ar- 
tificial means. 

“Because of high prices of cotton 
and bags to pack our agricultural 
products, our industry is seriously 
threatened by the inroads of substi- 
tute containers. This serves to mili- 
tate not only against the cotton grow- 
ers’ interests but against the basic 
interests of the cotton g manu- 
facturer and our industry. We urge 
you to use your good offices to with- 
draw your support from this program 
and permit the basic law of supply 
and demand to follow its natural 
course.” 





Risk Conference 





(Continued from page 23) 


moves the necessity to put the risk 
on the processors’ customers. 

Question: How can a profit in al- 
falfa meal be protected? 

Mr, Frost: It can’t be protected. 

Question: How can one hedge a 
large amount of corn stored in the 
East? 

Mr. McNeal: If there is a reason- 
able chanve of a big price break it is 
best to hedge with a iuture sale at 
Chicago even though some complica- 
tions are possible. 

Question: How are futures con- 
tracts going to be settled at ceiling 
levels? 

Mr, McNeal: This is something that 
is worked out by the individual com- 
modity exchanges when necessary. 
However, some policy should be 
worked out in advance of any such 
possibility so that hedgers will know 
what the prospects are at the time a 
trade is made. 

Question: What forecasts are used 
to determine inventory needs? 

Mr. Worthing: Representatives of 
the feed manufacturers in the field 
are the best source since they have 
an opportunity to talk to farmers 
and can get an idea of feeding inien- 
tions. 

Question: How can a commitment 
for November soybean oil meal be 
protected? 

Mr. Daniels: It can’t be done. Also, 
there is no need to as long as the 
market remains strong. 

Mr. Hieronymous: It 
hedged in soybean futures. 

Mr. Daniels: This would not be 
practical since beans are too close 
to the ceiling level. 

Question: Please comment on cross 
hedging. 

Mr. Frost: In my opinion it is too 
much bother to be practical. 

Question: What problems are cre- 
ated by changing status of distribu- 
tion and supply patterns? 

Mr. McNeal: An example of such a 
change may be found in the fact that 
availability of Canadian oats this year 
has put the western market below 
eastern levels, although eastern 
prices should pick up after lake ship- 
ping ends. The big increase in feed 
grain production this year was made 
in the East, and eastern manufac- 
turers should be figuring out how to 
keep these supplies in the area to 
avoid having to buy them back later 
at a higher level. 

Question: How can an around-the- 
clock soybean oil meal purchase be 
hedged? 

Mr. Daniels: It can be carried un- 
hedged until the trend is about to 
change. The timing is very important. 
Charts of previous price movements 
are helpful in determining the prop- 
er time to hedge. 

The discussion at times led into 
some questions for which no ready 
answers were available and at the 
same time produced some worthwhile 
observations on some of the more 
perplexing marketing problems. 

It was brought out, for example, 
that controlled markets (when ceiling 
prices are in effect) make hedging 
difficult if not impossible, with the 
danger of being “locked in” in a 
short position with no supplies to 
deliver at ceiling levels. Other ob- 
Stacles to effective hedging, it was 
pointed out, are inverted futures mar- 
kets (with distant deliveries selling 
below current futures). The dangers 
of this situation are found in the 
fact that in the ultimate adjustment, 


could be 
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the deferred future goes up to the 
cash market more often than the 
cash market goes down to the fu- 
ture level. However, it also was 
stated that it is better to hedge in a 
deferred month even at a discount 
than not to hedge at all. 

At a luncheon session the Chicago 
Board of Trade’s slide projection 
“Story of the Market” was present- 
ed by Alice E. Haggans, board of 
trade educational director. 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ARBA Offers * 
Newspaper Mats 
for Holiday Ads 


CHICAGO—A series of newspaper 
mats for advertising holiday special- 
ties is available to members from the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 
at a cost of $1.25 for a set of three 
advertisements. A set for each of the 
coming holidays, Halloween, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas, nine mats in 
all, costs $3.75. 

Each mat provides an advertise- 
ment one column wide and six inches 
deep, with space to add the bakery 
name. 

The association points out that set- 
ting up a newspaper advertisement 
is easy with the mats, and suggests 
that bakers should be prepared to 
cash in on the added business that 
proper promotion of featured holi- 
day products will provide. 


For the grandest Thanksgiving 
feast, remember, it takes the 
cake to crown your efforts. Above 
all the good things that grace 
your table a delicious Decorated 
Cake or rich and zestful Fruit 
Cake will be the happy climax. 


Food is precious — 
dont waste o crumb 








Your best Baker 
displays this ““Fresh-Baked"’ Seal . . . 
respected Symbol of Quality 


STORE NAME 
AND ADDRESS 


THANKSGIVING AD—Above is a 
reproduction of a Thanksgiving bak- 
ery advertisement available in mat 
form to members by the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America. Other mats 
available are for Halloween and 
Christmas. 
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USWGA Reports 
Results of Profit Be Proud of Your Job 


and Loss Survey -_ 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Whole- 
sale Grocers Assn. has announced 
the release of its profit and loss 
survey based on wholesaie grocers’ 
operations for the calendar year 
1950. This is the third annual sur- 
vey. The other two were for the 


¢~7) . 
Hirvan is the 


“> + \ a | ae -x«* ed 

The study is conducted each year ——) * I 4} as 

to enable the trade to ovserve trend; a ral | aay | l 
in such operating factors as cost by 
functions and major items, profits, 
turnover and the like. However, since 
the identical firms are not used cach 
year, every small difference between 
consecutive years may not represent 
a true trend for the trade, it was 
noted. To be accepted as a true trend, 

ot THE SHERMAN the difference must persist. 
Practically every factor of op2ra- 
tions increased to some extent in 
1950 over 1949, it was found. Selling 
expense and days’ business on the 
books were the notable exceptions. 
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Seen the new rooms? ... 


Chicago's Moke the Sherman 
. your hotel in Chicago: 
personality «new 
hotel...now dramatically designed 
®@ Fascinating 





























brilliantly restaurants, including It is clear that the increase in 
the beautiful new operating expense was due to an in- 

restyled College inn crease in salaries and wagés. Operat- 
Porterhouse, famous ing expense increased .335% of sales 


Well of the Seo while salaries and wages increased 
@ Handy-to- 543% of sales. This was a reversal 
everything location. of the trend between 1948 and 1949 
© Garage in hotel. in both salaries and wages and operat- 
HOTEL SHERMAN ing expenses. 
Rondolph and Clork Streets The previous slightly downward 
CHICAGO trend in net profit was reversed. For 
: 1949, net profit was 4% of sates less 
mae bene oy 3 oan than for 1948, but for 1950 this 
- item was .227% of sales greater than rl ; F 
Het ey, V.9, 8 Gent Sign for 1948 and .628% of sales greater ine @olatrelitelehizte, mlelels Mills Co. 
than for 1949. re » af Meee 


> bine inad The trade seems to be gradually Rd e 
i tightening credit, or perhaps doing i" ATealiic Pin .@elaltel: 


a better job of collecting, it was 
found. The days’ business on the 
books was .6 day less for 1949 than for 


a TH 1948 and 1.8 days less for 1950 than 
The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. for 1949. 


Also, turnover is being accelerated. 
MILLERS OF Annual turnover was 1.6 turns great- 
er for 1949 than for 1948, and .06 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT turn greater for 1950 than for 1949. j 











It is hoped that in the next annual 





FLOUR report, cost and other operating a 
factors can be related to important RY 
SINCE 1874 factors other than volume size and te 
location, such as type of warehouse, --DARK ” --LIGHT 
Leavenworth, Kansas the use of tabulating equipment, vol- a 
untary group affiliation and the like. A scientific blend from selected streams 


























BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe of spring wheat and rye flours 
MICHIGAN FLOURS$ GROCERS WOULD DROP 
senate widicin toy 5 BAN ON COLORED OLEO 
CHELSEA MILLING CO. ‘aur a peo gent ag ar “sn v ADVANTAGES TO ANY BAKER: 
Chelsea, Michigan Legislature to repeal the state's 
present law prohibiting the sale of Vv 
colored oleomargarine and to abol- Saves Time 


KING MIDAS FLOUR ish the state tax of 5¢ lb. now im- 











posed on oleomargarine sales were v Saves Money 
adopted by the Iowa Retail Food vi 2 a 
Dealers Assn. at the group’s recent nsures Uniformity 
KING MID. meeting in Des Moines. Sa 
—__. Adoption of the resolution fol- v Eliminates Guesswork 
lowed a panel discussion at which Vv 
grocers from the state’s border Increases Sales 
ALFALFA MEAL counties told how housewives are v Bi 
buying legally-colored margarine, igger Profits 
uateimnt anteater and with it other food products, in 
J. the neighboring states of Illinois, 
LDEMZORATING © MILLING CO. | Nebraska and Missouri. Wire or Write for Prices 








The Iowa Legislature is not 
scheduled to convene again until 1953. 


“For SUPER Results ——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


SPENCER KELLOGG DIVIDEND 


728)" USE QUAKER BUFFALO—Directors ' of Spencer 


Kellogg & Sons, Inc., have declared a 


Samples Gladly Furnished Upon Request 
A BAKERS FLOUR” quarterly dividend of 50¢ a share, pay- 
able Dec. 10 to stockholders of rec- 


BAY STATE MILLING C0. 
The Quaker Oats Company "4 Nov. 9. A aividend of the same q VINONA! StAeRE 


amount was paid Sept. 10. tler4 0f-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 


enna 
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Canadian Comment... ny George E. Swarbreck 


ENRICHMENT ISSUE TO BE 
RAISED AT CONFERENCE—Some 
interesting topics are slated for dis- 
cussion at the annual meeting of 
Canada’s National Council of the 
Baking Industry which is scheduled 
to take place at Monte Bello, Quebec, 
Nov. 12-13. In order to achieve the 
widest possible discussion of the va- 
rious problems currently confront- 
ing the trade, the conference has 
been thrown open to all bakers and 
allied tradesmen. 

One of the thorniest problems to 
be given an airing concerns the en- 
richment issue which is currently a 
major talking point in Canadian 
trade circles. The Newfoundland 
agreement, which permitted that 
province to retain enrichment for 
three years after confederation, ir- 
respective of the embargo under Ca- 
nadian law, ends next March. The 
federal government will have to con- 
sider whether Newfoundland will be 
permitted to continue the present 
policy independently of the rest of 
the country or whether enrichment 
must end. On the other hand, it 
could be made general throughout 
the whole of the country, but this 
step will have to be preceded by a 
thorough examination of the problem 
by government officials, millers and 
bakers. 

Another item which is expected to 
arouse some controversy is the pro- 
posal to analyze the alleged anti- 
bread complex of the federal gov- 
ernment’s nutrition department. 


NO GRAIN AT MONTREAL—An- 
other grain shortage has hit Mont- 
real, completely reversing tne posi- 
tion of recent weeks when there was 
too much grain and too few ships. 
Lying in the harbor last week were 
11 tramp steamers awaiting grain 
supplies and, in the absence of car- 
goes, arrangements had to be made 
to reroute them elsewhere. Traders 
attribute the shortage to the slow 
movement of grain from the prairies 
to the lakehead. 

In an effort to combat the situa- 
tion the Canadian Wheat Board, in 
concert with Roy W. Milner, the 
transportation controller, has asked 
the railways to concentrate on the 
prompt shipment of milling grades 
to the lakehead. With only six or 
seven weeks left before the normal 
close of navigation on the Great 
Lakes, as much wheat as possible 
must be moved even though this 
means that the railways will have to 
concentrate at present on nearby 
stocks in order to facilitate the 
speedy turnround of boxcars. George 
MclIvor, the board’s chief commis- 
sioner, in announcing this policy, 
added that the action had been taken 
to counteract the long delay in har- 
vesting and the urgent necessity of 
getting milling wheat into forward 
positions to meet large export com- 
mitments and to provide the Cana- 
dian mills with their requirements. 


URGENT NEED FOR STORAGE 
SPACE—<Additional to the need for 
the prompt shipment of grain is the 
urgent necessity of providing storage 
space for the balance of the crop. 
An assessment of the position by 
Clarence D. Howe, minister of trade 
and commerce, shows that the coun- 
try elevators have a capacity of 280 
million bushels. This figure, he ex- 


plained to the House of Commons, is 
customarily reduced by 10% to pro- 
vide handling space, giving a net 
availability of 250 million bushels. 
Currently in store at the present 
time are 50 million bushels which 
leaves space for a further 200 mil- 
lion bushels. Storage space at Geor- 
gian Bay ports, along the St. Law- 
rence and in the maritimes is esti- 
mated at 100 million bushels. 

Mr. Howe added that the move- 
ment of grain had been expedited in 
every way, but there had not been 
enough wheat coming forward to take 
advantage of the cars and boats 
available. This lack of grain had en- 
abled other commodities to be moved 
in the interval, so that grain would 
have a fairly clear field from now on. 

The minister denied that he was 
being overly optimistic in reply to 
an accusation, voiced by an opposi- 
tion member, that the situation was 
not quite as cheerful as he thought 
it was. His information, Mr. Howe 
stressed, was based on discussions 
with wheat board officials and with 
the transport controller. 

@ 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE HELPS 
OUT—Meanwhile private firms are 
endeavoring to help out with the 
storage problem following an official 


indication that the Board of Grain 
Commissioners will be empowered to 
license additional premises to hold 
the surplus grain. The Searle Grain 
Co. .of Winnipeg is currently repair- 
ing the former premises of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co. at Kenora, Ont., and 
it is expected that space for 500,000 
bu. will be made available. Huge 
storage bins and part of the ware- 
house remain from the mill which 
was destroyed by fire. 


CHURCHILL SHIPMENT RECORD 
SET—Churchill, the Hudson Bay 
port, which is attempting to increase 
its through shipment of wheat from 
the West, beat its 1950 record of 
6,767,743 bu. with a gross total of 
7,278,442 bu. The elevator is now 
being used as storage over the win- 
ter, and it is expected to provide 
room for about 2.5 miliion bushels. 

Members of the Hudson Bay Route 
Assn. feel®that the port’s facilities 
eould be used to a greater extent 
than at present despite the short 
season, and the British have already 
indicated that by using Churchill 
they save several cents a bushel in 
freight costs. 

a 


LOANS FOR FARMERS — Faced 
with the refusal of the Canadian 
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banks to make loans against wheat 
stores on the farms, John Diefen- 
baker, a Progressive Conservative 
member, who has been assiduously 
pursuing the interests of the prairie 
farmers, obtained an admission from 
Douglas Abbott, finance minister, 
that the banks were incorrect in 
their reading of the regulations. 
Claims made by bank managers that, 
under an agreement with the govern- 
ment, they were unable to make 
loans upon the security of wheat 
stored on the farms were without 
foundation. The financial situation of 
the farmers, faced with heavy har- 
vesting expenses and unable to get 
their wheat to salable positions, will 
be eased by this interpretation. 
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VANCOUVER EXPORTS DROP 

VANCOUVER — Flour shipments 
from this port in August were the 
smallest for any single month this 
year, totaling only 86,131 bbl. This 
figure compares with 94,655 bbl. in 
the month last year and 101,383 bbl. 
in July. Main reason for the small- 
ness of the August shipments was 
the reduction in orders coming from 
the Philippine Islands which re- 
ceived 11,442 bbl. in the month, only 
a fraction of their usual purchases. 
Other exports for August went to 
Central America 29,032 bbl., China 
27,601, Ecuador 4,402, Panama 4,405, 
Colombia 2,906, Japan, 2,314, Thai- 
land 1,581, South America 1,173, East 
Indies 765 and Straits Settlements 
510. 








Overseas Newsnotes ... sy the Northwestern Miller's 


AUSTRALIAN PROSPECTS BET- 
TER — Although more favorable 
growing conditions have hiked pros- 
pects for the current Australian har- 
vest, officials fear that it still will 
be impossible to cover in full the 
country’s commitment of 88.7 million 
bushels under the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

Previous estimates started at 175 
million bushels but, following deter- 
iorating conditions, dropped to 130 
million bushels. However, the recent 
beneficial rains, coupled with milder 
conditions, have increased the pros- 
pects to the extent that the yield 
is now confidently forecast to reach 
145 million bushels. 

Meanwhile, energetic steps are be- 
ing taken by the authorities to check 
the slide in the wheat acreage which 
has resulted in a cutback of three 
million acres in the past four years. 
The lack of interest in wheat is at- 
tributed variously to the better re- 
turn from wool production, the high 
cost of fertilizers, sacks and other 
requirements and, most important of 
all, the loss sustained by farmers 
in selling wheat at concession prices 
for internal consumption. 


INCREASE IN PRICE TO BE 
ASKED—The first move to improve 
conditions within the industry is a 
recommendation by the federal gov- 
ernment, following representations 
by the wheat growers, that the in- 
ternal price for feed wheat be based 
on the IWA price. The state govern- 
ments have been asked to pass the 
necessary amending legislation to the 
Wheat Stabilization Act which gov- 
erns the fixing of the domestic price 
based on the cost of production. Be- 


Foreign Correspondents 


sides asking that the stock feed price 
be fixed at a price nearer world par- 
ity, the growers requested that in 
setting the home consumption price 
generally, a more realistic cost of 
production basis should be used. 

Furthermore, they claim that the 
only way to check the slide in wheat 
production would be to give greater 
control of the administrative side of 
the industry to. the growers them- 
selves. Other suggestions made by 
the wheat men include one for proc- 
essing low grade wheat to make it 
fit for human consumption. 

Because the egg industry will be 
seriously affected by a _ substantial 
price increase in wheat, the govern- 
ment is considering subsidizing the 
industry. 

a 


NO SATISFACTORY ALTERNA- 
TIVE TO FREE TRADE—Having 
given careful study of the behavior 
of commodities since the end of the 
war, the British Federation of Com- 
modity Assns. has stated that no 
satisfactory alternative to the free 
market has been found. 

The experiment of inter-govern- 
mental bargaining for bulk purchase 
in place of procurement by the vari- 
ous trades through regular markets 
has not succeeded in avoiding major 
price changes nor, in all cases, has 
this policy been successful in pro- 
curing the goods. 

The enormous administrative cost 
involved has certainly not warranted 
the institution of state trading in 
place of free enterprise, although the 
federation does not rule out the need 
for special measures to deal with ex- 
ceptional conditions of shortages or 
surpluses. It urges, however, the 
sound economic principle, recognized 


by industry in general, that the free 
market system is the only practic- 
able means of procuring from abroad 
Britain's food and raw materials and, 
in the long run, of adjusting prices 
fairly for both the primary producer 
and the domestic consumer. 


GERMAN GRAIN SUPPLY POSI- 
TION IMPROVES—German traders 
report that the grain supply position 
is satisfactory following an excellent 
harvest and some intelligent over- 
seas buying, mainly in the U.S. and 
Canada, by the importers working 
in cooperation with the government 
buying agencies. 

Unlike the situation in the rest 
of western Europe, the harvest was 
satisfactory and deliveries during 
August totaled 670,000 metric tons 
compared with 437,000 tons in the 
same month of 1950. Total deliveries 
during the crop year are expected 
to exceed 2.75 million tons despite 
the excessive feeding of wheat to 
hogs. The favorable delivery trend 
continued during September, and the 
flour mills reported that they now 
have upwards of three months sup- 
ply of bread grain on hand. The 
official importing and storage agency 
has been active in taking up offers of 
wheat and rye from all parts of the 
world, but a recent development ne- 
cessitated a cutback in buying activ- 
ity in North America because dollar 
funds were required for sugar pur- 
chases. 

The national grain reserve, al 
though increasing, is still not satis- 
factory according to observers. At 
July 1, 1950, it stood at 1,138,000 
tons but 12 months later it had de- 
clined to 701,000 tons. However, by 
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the end of September it had climbed 
to 782,000 tons but traders point out 
that the rise will have to be more 
spectacular if the acute shortage of 
wheat and flour experienced earlier 
this year is not to be repeated next 
spring. 

The German importers were re- 
sponsible for the purchase of 458,000 
tons of foreign grain during July and 
August and the success of the enter- 
prise indicates to obserVers that the 
government will be content to place 
increasing reliance on the private 
trade and its overseas connections. 


e 

BRITISH ELECTION ISSUE—The 
cost of living is a major issue in the 
British general election slated for 
Oct. 25. The British are having to 
work harder and harder to get less 
and less and, in pursuance of this 
theme Conservative candidate Les- 
lie Hore-Belisha has pointed out that 
before the war Britain could buy 
two tons of wheat by exporting three 
radio sets. In 1946 they had to ex- 
port four and in 1947 five while in 
1951 seven have to leave the coun- 
try. Important to Scotsmen, who 
claim that whiskey exports would 
cover the cost of Scottish imported 
wheat and flour requirements, was 
the fact revealed by Mr. Hore-Be- 
lisha that 11 gal. of whiskey were 
needed to buy what seven gallons 
bought in 1938. 

Mr. Hore-Belisha criticized a So- 
cialist speaker who commented ap- 
preciatively that the days of cheap 
food were over because the British 
were no longer supplying their needs 
through the sweated labor of other 
countries. Mr. Hore-Belisha said, 
“New Zealand, supplying our butter, 
would hardly feel complimented if 
told they worked under slave condi- 
tions; nor the Australians who pro- 
vide our butter and wool; nor the 
Canadians who sell us wheat.” 
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CANADA ASKS AFFIDAVIT 
WITH SECONDHAND BAGS 
WASHINGTON—The field service 
of the Department of Commerce re- 
ports that on several occasions, ship- 
ments of grain into Canada have been 
held up at the border by various Ca- 
nadian Customs officials requesting 
an affidavit to accompany the bags, 
if secondhand. 
The Commerce Department says 
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that it has received information in 
this connection from the American 
Embassy in Ottawa, verified by the 
Canad'an Department of Agriculture, 
which reads as follows: 

“Any bran, middlings, beet pulp 
or other mill feeds, corn, oats, wheat, 
rye, buckwheat or other grains, for 
use in the feeding of livestock or 
capable of conversion into feed for 
livestock after importation into Can- 
ada are required to be accompznied 
by a sworn declaration by the ship- 
per that the product was grown in 
the U.S. and had not been out of 
that country prior to shipment into 
Canada. If the product is contained 
in secondhand bags, a further dec- 
laration is required stating that the 
bags originated in the U.S. and had 
not been out of that country prior 
to shipment.” 

Shipment of grains for seed pur- 
poses which are not capable of con- 
version into feed for livestock after 
importation into Canada need not be 
accompanied by the sworn declara- 
tions mentioned above, the Com- 
merce Department said. 
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LLOYD R. WOLFE NAMED 
HEAD OF SPERRY SCHOOL 


CHICAGO —The appointment of 
Lloyd R. Wolfe as managing director 
of the School for Bread Sales Man- 
agement, sponsored by Sperry’s ‘“‘Per- 
sonal Opinion,” has been announced 
by E. J. Sperry, Sperry Industrial 
Publications, Chicago. Mr. Wolfe, 
who was with the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, for nearly 38 years and 
served as its president, currently 
heads his own business, providing 
Management counsel and sales train- 
ing and other business material. 

The School for Bread Sales Man- 
agement will study wholesale bread 
selling—from the selection and train- 
ing of bread salesmen to the organi- 
zation and management of the hread 
sales department, with special atten- 
tion to the duties and responsibilities 
of the bread sales manager—and 
concentrate on ways and means to 
sell more bread and earn more profit. 

The school will endeavor to equip 
bread sales managers to meet certain 
insidious forms of competition that 
confront the modern industry and 
may increasingly perplex bakers in 
many parts of the country, Mr. 
Sperry said. 





FO® nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 

it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 
because it has consistently turned out only the best. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 
purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 
and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Williom — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 








HMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
CANADA'S 


LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 ewt. Daily 
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BAKERY ENGINEERS CHART 
PLANS FOR 1952 MEETING 


CHICAGO—One of the highlights 
of the joint meeting Oct. 14 of the 
executive and advisory committees 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers was approval of the tenta- 
tive program for the 28th annual 
meeting of the society. The plan was 
presented by the program chairman 
Len P. Kenney, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Milwaukee. 

With the help of Elmer F. Glabe, 
Food Technology, Inc., Chicago, as- 
sistant program chairman, the sub- 
ject matter to be presented, the 
names of the session chairman se- 
lected to preside at each of the eight 
technical sessions, the chairmen of 
the special events, and the tentative 
speakers were reported and approved. 

The meeting will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
March 3-6, 1952. Announcements 
about the program and the-other de- 
tails of the conduct of the meeting 
will be sent to members shortly. 
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Earl B. Cox, Helms Bakeries, Los 
Angeles, president of the society, pre- 
sided over the entire all-day session. 
About 40 members of the two com- 
mittees reported and received in- 
structions from the executive com- 
mittee for their future work. 

Considerable time was spent on 
discussion of means of developing 
more efficient operation of the society 
through improved procedure, and on 
clarification of policies leading to in- 
creased activity in the industry and 
greater benefits to members. 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
HEAR TALKS ON COLOR 


PITTSBURGH—“Color Condition- 
ing’ was the subject of a film and 
address by L. H. Wileman and J. 
Czerwinski, trade sales department 
of E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
at a recent meeting of the Retail 
Master Bakers Association of West- 
ern Pensylvania at Bill Greens. 

The speakers said that the interior 
colors for display and decoration in 





CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 











JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


FGRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
e@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢« 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


Leoratad 


Mm at Saskatoon, Sask., CANADA 
Sa.es OFrice 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “Fortaarry" BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 





PURITY 
GREAT WEST e 
STERLING 





Specialists in [Milli Ing 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 

THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 








ESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


AKURON 


LIMITED 


TORONTO, CANADA 


a bakery influence buyers and per- 
sonnel and can affect success of the 
business. They said that peach is a 
color that stimulates eating, and 
they pointed out that greens and 
blues bring a sense of coolness while 
reds and yellows bring a sense of 
warmth. Color pamphlets were dis- 
tributed to members of the associa- 
tion and a question and answer pe- 
riod was held. 

Conrad Schcemer of Schoemer 
Baker, Beaveri Falls, presided Yat 
the evening dinner which followed 
the afternoon business sessions. 

Walter Handreck, Greb Bros. Bak- 
ery, Mt. Oliver, chairman of the bak- 
ing division of evening extension 
courses at South Vocational High 
School, reported at the meeting that 
the courses in cake decorating and 
bakery salesmanship were very suc- 
cessful and that new courses would 
start Nov. 19. 

A floor show and dance followed 
the evening dinner. 
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GENERAL BAKING’S NET DROPS 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of The General Baking Co., 
has announced that the estimze‘ed 
net profit of the company for the 
39-week period ended Sept. 29, 1951, 
after estimated federal income taxes 
of $1,899,039, amounted to $1,589,938, 
equal to 68.76¢ a common share after 
meeting preferred dividend require- 
ments. This compares with an es- 
timated net profit for the correspond- 
ing period of 1950, after estimated 
Federal income taxes of $1,286,369, of 
$1,787,582, or 81.35¢ a common share. 
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ST. REGIS TO BUILD 
BAG PLANT ADDITION 


NEW YORK—tThe St. Regis Paper 
Co. has announced that it has started 
construction of an addition to its 
multiwall bag plant at Pensacola, 
Fla. The expansion of the present 
plant will house bag division services, 
and it is expected that the additional 
capacity will be available for oper- 
ation late in 1952. 

The company also reports good 
progress in the construction of a new 
bag plant at Tacoma, Wash., which 
will replace the leased plant it is now 
operating at Seattle. The new build- 
ing is being built as an addition to 
the company’s paper mill in Tacoma, 
and when completed will provide the 
firm with a completely integrated op- 
eration there. The new plant is ex- 
pected to be in operation early next 
year. 
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ENTOMOLOGIST ON PROGRAM 

CHICAGO — J. Carl Dawson of 
J. Carl Dawson & Associates, St. 
Louis, Mo., will be the featured 
speaker at the Nov. 5 meeting of the 
Midwest Section, American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists. The meeting 
will begin at 6:30 p.m. with a dinner 
at Henrici’s Restaurant in the Mer- 
chandise Mart. 
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HAMMOND BAG TO HOLD 
OPEN HOUSE AT PLANT 
PINE BLUFF, ARK—The Ham- 

mond Bag & Paper Co. will observe 

the opening of its new bag factory 

with an open house to be held Nov. 2. 

Invitations have been mailed and the 

affair will include inspection tours, 

an entertainment program, golf, 
luncheon and dinner. 
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United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Oct. 13, 
1951, and Oct. 14, 1950, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Canadian 
7~American— -—in bond—. 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
13, 14, 13, 14, 
1951 1950 1951 1950 
-230,471 264,130 1,616 73 
Corn - 33,331 39,963 . eee 
Oats . -+- 34,346 1,282 301 
Rye .. 6,39 73 407 826 
Barley eae . 
Flaxseed 
Soybeans ° 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store ol 
afloat in Canadian markets Oct. 13 (fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses): wheat, 45000 (3,- 
354,000) bu.; corn, 2,982,000 (4,283,000); 
oats, 37,000 (36,000); barley, 2,042,000 (2,- 
532,000); flaxseed, 89,000 (none). 


Wheat 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.8. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Oct. 13, 1951 (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Baltimore 41 *s ° 6 
Buffalo 
Duluth ees P 395 
Lakes ae oe 
1,616 1,712 407 
2,141 1,746 407 
1950 ... 73 301 826 


Totals 
Previous week .. 
Oct, 14, 


Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 22, in tons, with com- 
Parisons: 
—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1951 1950 1961 1950 
Minneapolis .. --» 10,860 
Kansas City .. 1,110 2,550 5,070 
Week ending Sept. 29: 
Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee ° 
Week ending Oct. 6 
Minneapolis mn 
Kansas City . 
Milwaukee 


7,350 


10,590 


- 1,060 1,860 


ees 8,82¢ 
1,260 1,410 4,62 
hie aes 2,67 
Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at Minneapolis and Duluth for the 
week ending Sept. 22, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
-1,871 . 2,356 . 2,124 
Week ending Sept. 
Minneapolis .1,829 1,352 2 
Duluth 313 
Week ending Oct. 
Minneapolis .1, ~e- 1,62 
Duiuth : 


Minneapolis 


5 2,438 9,503 
483 1,619 


2,989 9,922 
587 1,870 


MILLFEED FUTURES 

The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Oct. 13 aand 20: 

BRAN— Oct. 13 Oct. 20 
October - $53.00@ 53.50 $56.15@ 56.40 
November ‘ -.»-@*52.75 55.00@ 65.50 
December .... -»--@ 63.00 565.15@ 65.40 
January .... 53 @ 54.50 55.30@ 56.00 
February 53.75@ 65.25 55.80@ 566.00 
March 54.00@ 56.00 56.30@ 56.90 

SHORTS— 
October . $57.75@ 58.80 $59.60@ 60.50 
November 57.50@ 68.00 58.90@ 59.25 
December 56.50@ 58.00 58.95@ 59.50 
January .... 56.00@ 57.00 58.35@ 59.00 
February 56.50@ 58.25 59.00@ 60.00 
March 58.00@ 69.00 60.00@ 60.75 
Sales (tons) .. 1,200 eee 

Sales. 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuuTsen,”’ Melbourne 





GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


Case Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypyrry 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“Supsrs” 1894 








Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 

EXPORTERS 
Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 
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Drug Administration as they affect 


INTERMOUNTAIN DISTRICT, Drug, Administration as 
AOM, HOLDS FALL MEETING J. A. Webb, General Mills, Inc., 
OGDEN, UTAH—The Intermoun- Ogden, is chairman of the district or- IT S | N TH E R E C 0 R D 










tain District of the Association of er J. ee Sart 
Operative Millers held its fall meet- ake City, is secretary and treasurer. 
ing Oct. 12, with L. F. Pingree, Wal- ——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., and Don 


Whitaker, Industrial Fumigant Co., CEILING ORDER COVERING 
as the principal speakers. WAREHOUSE RATES CHANGED 


Mr. Pingree discussed the bleach- 
ing and other treatment cf the 1951 WASHINGTOJJ—Grain warehonise- 
wheat crop. Mr. Whitake?’s subject men operating under provisions of the 
was fumigation of grain and the U.S. Warehouse Act may obtain ad- 
regulations of the Pure Food and justment of ceiling rates through ne- 
gotiation with the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, the Office of Price 

Stabilization ruled this week in Sup- 
Export Flo ur plementary Regulation 5 to Ceiling 
Price Regulation 34. 

INSUR ANCE Warehousemen who obtain in- 
Bs ; ne creases in their storage rates are re- 

All Risks quired to file approved copies of their 
adjusted rates with OPS together with 
copies of the rates and charges. 

If such rates are not disapproved 
by OPS, they become the ceiling rates 
for such charges. 


As far as grain warehousemen are 


concerned, this ruling plus the pre- CANADIAN 


















Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 









Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 













Tester <c1IPance vious ruling granted to Cargill, Inc., , A 

W . ste! n Assuran . regarding warehouse rates subject to Gm = ) SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
C ompany state or municipal public utility reg- at 
TORONTO CANADA ulation, appears to remove most 

grain warehouse charges from con- 
F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. trol of OPS. 
— ———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE ROLLED OATS 
Roya! Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 





WILLIS CALLS PROPOSED 
TRADE CODE WORTHWHILE 


NEW YORK—In commenting on 
the announcement of the Federal 
Trade Commission that public hear- 
ings will be held beginning Nov. 1 
on the proposed 22 rules to eliminate 
and prevent unfair trade practices 














OATMEAL 


| GRAIN 
<S) MERCHANTS 


Processors of 












LINSEED SOYBEAN in the grocery industry, Paul S. Wil- 
OILCAKE OILCAKE lis, president of Grocery Manufac- 
MEAL MEAL 








turers of America, Inc., said that the 

objectives of this code of industry 4 

conduct are worthwhile and in the in 00 our 
interest of the industry and the con- 

sumer. 

“The GMA organization,” he said, 1 3 * 

“has cooperated fully with the gov- Mills Limited 
ernment in the formulation of this 


Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley code, and as expressed in the 22 rules 
Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba which have been proposed, it_liter- 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 





















Saskatchewan and Alberta ally repeats the law of the Robin- 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD son-Patman Act or prescribes gen- 
Winnipeg, Manitoba eral rules based on the Federal Trade 





Commission Act.” 























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 











ALL 
Nia sxcclghe sole nak CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 











WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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NUTRITION CONFERENCE SET 
FOR TEXAS FEED GROUPS 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS—In 
addition to members of the Texas 
A & M faculty, several distinguished 
nutrition workers from outside the 
state are on the program for the 
Texas Nutrition Conference which 
will take place at the Memorial Stu- 
dent Center on the A & M college 
campus here Oct. 25-26. 

Among the visiting speakers will 
be H. R. Bird, of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Beltsville, Md., who will 
make three addresses during the two- 
day program. He will discuss ““What 
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Chickens Eat and Why” and make 
some special comments on aHalfa 
meal and cottonseed oil meal in poul- 
try rations. 

Some of the latest developments in 
the field of antibiotics and associated 
vitamins will be the subject of talks 
by Thomas H. Jukes, Lederle Labor- 
atories division, American Cyanamid 
Co., Pearl River, N.Y., G. P. Whitlock 
of Merck & Co., Rahway, N.J., and 
H. T. Peeler of the Western Con- 
densing Co., Appleton, Wis. M. B. 
Gillis, supervisor of biological re- 
search, International Minerals & 
Chemicals Co., Chicago, will discuss 
betaine and related nutrients. 

“Swine Facts Feed Manufacturers 


Should Know” will be the topic of 
E. L. Stephenson of the University 
of Arkansas, who also will give de- 
tailed discussion to some of the more 
recent discoveries in swine nutrition. 
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BAKERS, EQUIPMENT FIRMS 
SET UP 1955 EXPOSITION 


CHICAGO—An industry-wide ex- 
position sponsored jointly by the 
American Bakers Assn. and the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers Assn. 
will be held in 1955. A joint commit- 
tee of ABA and BEMA adopted a 
resolution recommending the exposi- 
tion and the ABA executive com- 
mittee approved the resolution Oct. 


ADVERTISING SPACE RESERVATIONS 
Now Being Accepted for 


The Northwestern Miller 


1952 ALMANACK 


“Where your advertising is seen throughout the 
gear by all readers of The Northwestern Miller” 





J 


Allen, James, & Co. 
American Feed Co, 
American Molasses Co. 
Appraisal Service Co. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland 


oO, 

Barr Shipping Co. 

Barnard is Leas Mfg. 
Co., In 

Bay State Milling Co, 

Bjornstad, Asbjorn P, 

Cameron, John F., & 
Co., Ltd. 

Cargill, Inc. 

Chubb & Son 

Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. 

De Boer, W., & Co. 

Early & Daniel Co. 

Eckhart, B. A., Mig. Co. 

Einfuhrhandel Mannheim 

Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal! Assn. 

Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S 

Forrester Grain Co. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 

Gray, A. R., Ltd. 

Great Lakes Steel Corp. 

Hallet & Carey Co, 

Interstate Grain Corp. 

Johansen & Co., Anth, 

Jones-Hettelsater Con- 
struction Co. 

Jordan, Omar 

Justesen, Brodr. 

Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 

King, H. H., Flour 
Mills Co. 

Knappen Milling Co. 

Leval & Co., Ine. 

Long, W. E., Co 


Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. 
Madsen, Rud. 





Mardorf Peach & Co., Ltd. 


These Advertisers Were 
Represented in the 1951 Almanack 


Meelunie, N. V. (Flour 
Union, Ltd.) 

Midiand Flour Mills, Ltd. 

Midland Warehouse Corp. 

Montana Flour Mills Co. 


Nappanee Milling Co., Inc, 


Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norris Grain Co 

Novadel-Agene Corp. 

Nulomoline Co. 

Osborne McMillan Ele- 
vator Co. 

Osieck & Co., v/h 

Pillman & Phillips 

Pioneer Bag Co 

Rice, Daniel F., & Co, 

Richmond Mfg. Co, 

Riegel Paper Corp 

Ruoff & Co., A 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, 
Ltd, 

St. Cloud Milling Co. 

Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co, 

Smith, Sidney, Ltd 

Smyth, Ross T., & Co., 
Ltd. 

Staley Milling Co 

Stannard Collins & Co., 
Ltd. 

Star of the West 
Milling Co. 

Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City Grain 
Division 

Thomas, Vaughan, & 
Co,, Ltd. 

Uhimann Grain Co 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Victor Chemical Works 

Vreeswijk, Gebroeders 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc. 

Weevil-Cide Co 

Witsenburg, M., Jr. 

Witter, Dean, & Co 


April 22, 1952, 


FLOUR— 


Packaging Laws 
Production 

Exports and Imports 
World Import Duties 





State Laws 





XY Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the Feed, 
Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 1952 ALMA- 
NACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by all 
readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two of the 
issue. The new Almanack will continue and 
expand the valuable statistical and informational service re- 
garding crops, production, regulations, etc., for which this 
annual edition serves as an ever-handy “reference library.” 


Your advertising message will be seen time and again 
throughout the year in the Almanack as this indispensable 
volume will be retained and referred to repeatedly by readers 
who will be most receptive to your advertising. 


Send in your space reservation today and assure yourself 
ample time in which to prepare your advertising copy, which 
can be accepted not later than March 1. Use the handy space 
reservation form below. Mail it today. 


Features of the 1952 ALMANACK will be these 
departments, with their own material, such as 


GRAIN— 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


FEEDS— 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 
Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Feedstuffs Analysis Table 

f Farm Animal Population 


BAKING— 


State Baking Laws 

List of Industrial Movies 
List of Baking Schools 
Census Report 

List of Largest Bakeries 


FOREIGN— 


Regulations 

Bleaching Flour, 
Self-rising Flour 

Packaging 


sanmanmem== SPACE RESERVATION ORDER :=<ceee2ce2== 
for 1952 ALMANACK Advertising 


October 23, 1951 


. 


David A. Ross 


VICE PRESIDENT —The appoint- 
ment of David A. Ross as executive 
vice president of Canada Bread Co., 
Ltd. has been announced by A. Vic- 
tor Loftus, the company’s president. 
Canada Bread is an associate firm of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. Mr. 
Ross has been connected with the bak- 
ing industry for many years. 





14 during the annual ABA conven- 
tion in Chicago. 

Oct. 3 was suggested as the start- 
ing date.*The exposition city has not 
been decided upon at this time, mem- 
bers of the committee indicating that 
there are several possibilities which 
will be given consideration. 

Planning committees for the expo- 
sition will be announced in the near 
future and will start formulating 
the program for the 1955 event. 

The last industry exposition spon- 
sored jointly by ABA and BEMA 
was held in Atlantic City in 1949. 
Nearly 200,000 sq. ft. of floor space 
was required for the exhibits and at- 
tendance neared 15,000. 

Members of the joint committee 
which met in Chicago are: ABA— 
John T. McCarthy, Karl E. Baur, 
Gerard R. Williams and E. E. Kelley; 
BEMA — Benson Littman, Clark 
Dean, Andrew Bornhofer, Hubert 
Kelley, Carl W. Steinhauer and Wil- 
liam Fay. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RETAILERS’ CONVENTION 
TO BE HELD JUNE 22-26 


CHICAGO—More than 15,000 of 
the nation’s independent retail gro- 
cers will assemble June 22-26, 1952, 
in Miami, Fla., for the 53rd annual 
convention and exhibition of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, 
according to an announcement from 
association headquarters in Chicago. 

Dinner Key Auditorium, overlook- 
ing Biscayne Bay, will be the site of 


MAIL Advertisements are available to you in the following 
sizes and dimensions, at the rates indicated: 


COUPON Size Price per 
Width Depth insertion 


10 $100.00 


the convention and food and fixtures 
exhibits. 

As a “clearing house” of informa- 
tion on the latest developments in 
food store operation, the 1952 con- 
vention sessions will present talks, 
panel discussions and reports from 
retailers, other industry leaders and 
government officials. A _ series of 
small clinic sessions will deal with 
such subjects as productive grocery 
advertising, personnel selection and 
training, proper check-out, store lay- 
out and profitable promotions. 

A three-day post convention trip 
to Havana, Cuba, has been scheduled 
for June 27-July 1. 


ALMANACK Advertising Dept. 
The Northwestern Miller 

118 South Sixth Street 
TODAY & =a oS Se 70.00 Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


7% 55 Please accept our order for an advertisement 
1% inches deep by... columns wide to appear in the 
April 22, 1952, ALMANACK edition of The Northwestern 


1( 37.50 
: me Miller. 


WRG oh ccnvcces : 2% 
Re oo ou os 30.00 FIRM NAME 
21,00 ADDRESS 


& x 2% 
Special Positions—2nd and 3rd covers 25.00 tra; 4th cover—$30.00 
extra. Color red erst: 
Extra Colors—Red ba wetwaed 


$ 25.00 per page of less 
Other than Red 
ort 


$100.00 per page or less 
$10.00. Plate size 84x11 %, trim size $4x11\% inches. 


SIGNED . 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices ere quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent averyge wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Exceptas noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








(Continued from page 14) 

first clears $4.55@4.70, second clears 
$4.45 @4.50, 1% ash clears and higher 
$4.15@4.40; soft wheat short patent 
$7.15@7.45, straight $5.75@5.90, cake 
flour $6.40@6.75. 

No mills report domestic business 
active, 5 fair, 4 quiet, 5 slow, 2 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days at 
capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 70%, compared with 26% 
the preceding week and 78% a year 
ago. Export sales were negligible. 
Shipping directions were fair. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Oct. 19: 
Family flour $6.59; bakers short pat- 
ent $5.69; first clears $4.57. Prices 
were up 10@15¢ sack, compared with 
the previous week. 
Demand for flour the past 

been rather slow, with 
15¢ sack higher. Ship- 
have been satisfac- 


Salina: 
week has 
prices about 
ping directions 
tory. 

Oklahoma City: Sales improved and 
ranged as high as 250% with the 
average 65% compared with 32% the 
previous week and 60% a year ago. 
Bookings were divided 90% to the 
family trade and 10% to bakers. 
Operations averaged 78%, compared 
with 68% a week earlier and 82% 
a year ago. Prices closed 10@20¢ 
higher than a week earlier. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points, Oct. 
20: family short patent $6.40@7.65, 
standard patent $6.15@7.35; bakery, 
unenriched short patent $6@6.20, 
standard patent $5.85@6.05, straight 
grade $5.80@6; truck lots 35¢ higher 
on all grades. 

Hutchinson: Family flour sales, re- 
sulting from an announced advance 
of national brands, stirred the mills 
of the Hutchinson ,area early last 
week. There was some bakers round 
lot business, but broad demand was 
lacking. Shipping directions kept 
mills operating on a full five-day 
basis. Prices were up generally 15¢, 
a direct result from the 7¢ increase 
in the price of wheat. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: family patent 
$6.35 @6.45, bakers patent $5.50@5.55, 
standard $5.40@5.45. 

Texas: Improved demand last week 
pushed the volume of sales up to 25 
or 30% of capacity, family flour pre- 
dominating. Running time averaged 
about four days. Prices on family 
flour were up about 30¢ sack com- 
pared with the week previous, while 
bakers flour, also clears, showed 
a 10¢ sack advance. Quotations Oct. 
20: family flour extra high patent 
$7.30@7.50, high patent $7@7.20; 
standard bakers, unenriched $6@ 
6.10; first clears, unenriched $4.85@ 
4.95, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


Chicago: A marked improvement 
occurred in flour business in the cen- 
tral states area for the week end- 
ing Oct. 20, spurred by booming 
sales of family flour and an upturn 
in cake flour demand. Bakery sales 
also took a moderate upswing. Direc- 
tions were good. 

The business was encouraged by 
rising prices. For family flour, price 


advances on two consecutive days 
brought total boosts of 30¢ sack for 
the week. With protection offered in 
advance of each rise, buyers took 
on considerable quantities. The total 
amount ran to more than 1% million 
sacks, most of it for 120-day ship- 
ment. 

Soft wheat flour prices advanced, 
and with protection afforded, a bet- 
ter than fair amount of cake flour 
was moved. Sales ranged as high as 
10,000 sacks at a time. Cracker and 
cookie varieties la ; 

Bakeries still held off for the most 
part, but advancing prices brought 
in a little more buying than was ex- 
perienced in the previous week. Most 
of it was of spring wheat flour. 

The army also bought a consider- 
able amount of flour last week, buy- 
ing on each day except Oct. 15. Total 
sales, however, were estimated at 
less than 100% of capacity of mills 
in the central states area. 

Quotations Oct. 20: spring top 
patent $6@6.15, standard $5.90@ 
6.05, clear $5.45@5.60; hard winter 
short $5.87@6, 95% patent $5.75@ 
5.90, clear $5.09@5.45; family flour 
$8.10; soft winter short $6.97@7.09, 
standard $6.27@6.50, clear $5.90@ 
6.15. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported a 
fairly good volume of new business 
last week in all flours. Shipping di- 
rections remained satisfactory with 
good mill running time. There was 
a continued good demand for clears. 

Elsewhere in the area, with na- 
tional brands offering protection 
against price advances, jobbers took 


advantage of the offer and booked 
sizable quantities. Strength in wheat 
prices apparently persuaded bakers 
to cover further requirements with 
resulting good volume on bakery flour 
by both hard winter and spring wheat 
mills. Cracker, cookie and cake soft 
wheat mills reported excellent sales. 
Shipping directions were good. High 
grade flour prices advanced about 15¢ 
for bakers flours and 30¢ on family 
flours. Clears and low grades have 
been in better demand, with offer- 
ings slightly less than in the past few 
weeks. Prices advanced about 10¢ 
sack. 

Quotations St. Louis, Oct. 20: top 
soft patent $6.80, ordinary $6, top 
hard $7.80, ordinary $5.80; bakers 
soft winter short patent $6.70, cake 
$6.70, pastry $5.65, soft straights 
$5.80, clears $5.25; hard winter short 
patent $6, standard patent $5.85, 
clears $5.55; spring short patent 
$6.10, standard $6, clear $5.65, low 
protein clears $5.30. 


East 

New York: Scattered rank and file 
buying the middle of the week pro- 
duced a fair volume of flour busi- 
ness. The spring wheat contracts 
were made as mills protected against 
a 10¢ advance and were usually deals 
that were pending, but the good bal- 
ances still on the books limited new 
orders to replacements. 

A flurry in cake flour buying de- 
veloped on protection against a 15¢ 
sack advance. Orders, generally, were 
in small amounts on eastern and 
middle western grades. High ratios 





Wheat Agreement Sales 1951-52 


———- Exporting countries 
Guaranteed -~———United States*———. 


importing 
countries— purch., bu. 
Austria 

Belgium 

Boliviaf 

Brazil 

Ceylon . 


Wheat Flour 


Denmark 
Dom. Republict 
i 


Eg 

El "Balvadori ‘% 
Germany 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haitit 
Honduras? .... 
Iceland .. 
India .. 
Indonesia 
Ireland 

Israel .... 
Italy 

Japan 
Lebanont 
Liberiat 

Mexico 
Netherlands Sos 


Philippines 
Portugal .. 
Saudi Arabia .. 
Spain 


Switzerland 6,430 
Un. of 8. Africa 11,023 

K, 177,068 
- 8 BET a600 6,246 


. 680,917 85,556 


Guaranteed quantities—exporting countries 
Balance 


*Sales confirmed by CCC through Oct. 
Oct. 12. tQuota filled. ‘Quota filled Oct. 16 


Total 


16. 


- Total sales, 1,000 bu.— 


Total 


1,632 
2,107 


Australat Canadat Francet Total 


1.553 
28,890 


$8,700 232,979 4,089 580,917 
49,810 159,360 4,089 363,977 


tSales recorded by Wheat Council through 


104,431 


265,149 
150,718 


also commanded more active interest 
with moderate bookings. Southwest- 
ern buying was small with one chain 
baker participating in a limited way. 

Family: flours also shared in the 
activity early in the week with fair 
takings in anticipation of a 20¢ ad- 
vance, Shipping directions were spot- 
ty, and quotations were about 10@ 
20¢ higher. 

Quotations Oct. 20: spring high 
glutens $6.75@6.80, standard patents 
$6.40@6.45, clears $6@6.30; south- 
western short patents $6.40@6.50, 
standard patents $6.20@6.30; high 
ratio soft winters $6.75@7.65, 
straights $5.75@6.20. 

Pittsburgh: Reports of a price ad- 
vance spurred buying of flour the 
first two days of the past week. 
Most mills extended the buying pe- 
riod at the old prices until 10:30 a.m. 
Oct. 17. Moderate buying of hard 
and spring patents resulted, but sales 
were below expectations. Some sales 
of 20 or 25 cars were closed. Com- 
mitments extended at the most 60 
days, with longer term commitments 
rare. 

Pastry and cake flours sold mod- 
erately well, but hard Kansas pat- 
ents were the most active with spring 
wheat patents second and soft wheat 
pastry and cake flours third. Direc- 
tions are very good. 

Although very active solicitations 
were made, some prospective flour 
buyers failed to be convinced that 
flour prices are more likely to ad- 
vance than fall and would not buy. 

Quotations Oct. 20: hard Kansas 
bakers standard patent $6.12@6.40, 
medium $6.17@6.50, short $6.27@ 
6.60; spring wheat standard $6.33@ 
6.44, medium $6.38@6.54, short $6.43 
@6.64; clears $6.08@6.64; high glu- 
ten $6.56@6.78; family flour, adver- 
tised brands $7.79@8.30, other brands 
$6.60@7.04; pastry and cake flours 
$5.80@7.50; Pacific Coast pastry flour 
$6.55. 

Philadelphia: The development of 
a stronger tone in the local market 
has been accompanied by an acceler- 
ation of demand for flour by both 
small and medium-sized establish- 
ments, but advices in the trade indi- 
cate that so far there has been no 
important buying by the large chains, 
something which seems to indicate 
they are going to hold off a bit long- 
er to watch developments. 

Small bakers were the first to 
place orders. These came in the wake 
of news of an impending advance 
in quotations and reflected the fact 
that they had permitted supplies to 
dwindle while awaiting a cost reduc- 
tion which did not materialize in 
time to match their production 
schedules. 

It was pointed out that mills are 
now holding to price schedules, hav- 
ing withdrawn the discounts which 
they had been offering in recent 
weeks on nearby shipment. Mill rep- 
resentatives say that big operators 
are unlikely to step into the market 
unless there is a sudden downward 
revision in values, since most of these 
still have considerable flour on mill 
books and are not ordering out in 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour in sacks of 100 Ib 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls 
$6.65@7.75 $...@ 
L Oi 
6.10@6.35 ’ @ 





Kans. City 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


family $...@. 
top patent fs ’ 6.00@6.15 
high gluten . Sis che eS 
Spring short -»--@... 5.85@6.10 @ 
Spring standard 5.90@605 5.750600 ...@. 
Spring first clear 5.45@5.60 5.490@5 @ 
Hard winter family +>» @8.10 othe MP aces 60@7.65 
Hard winter short ‘ sare 5.65@5.75 
‘ 55 @5 
5.09@5 45 
winter family a ae 
winter short patent 6.97 @7.09 
winter standard 6.27@6.50 
winter straight ove. 
winter first clear 5.90@6.15 
flour, white : 5.44@5.49 
flour, dark 4.44@4.49 


Semolina, standard, bulk . @6.66 


Phila Boston 
famil son SF 7.60@7.85 @8.32 $7 
high leat .15@6 5.80 @ 6.9 75@6.80 € 
short --@. 5.55 @6.65 50@6.55 6 
Spring standard 6.40@6.45 6.45@6 5.40@6.5 5 
Spring first clear 6.00@6.30 35 @6.45 02@6.27 
Hard winter short .. 6.40@6.50 6.30@6.4 
Hard winter standard ses 6.20@6.30 6.20@6.31 5 5 66 
Hard winter first clear ira ‘ -- -@ 
Soft winter short patent .. ve. a a 
Soft winter straight 5.75 5.2 “a 
Soft winter standard eae es 5.45@5.75 
Soft winter first clear .......... a a 
Rye flour, white $.80@5.96 5.65@5.75 
Rye flour, dark as @. a i ‘ 
Semolina, standard, 7.11@7.22 -+-@ 

Seattle Los Angeles 
o-B.cQtss. gs... 

-»-@6.56 ...4 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


39@6.45 6 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades ... ...@6.69 ... ave 
Pastry — > 2 Pe 
*In cottons, Ft. William basis. ¢100-Ib. papers. 


Spring top patent 
Spring second 


Soft iter € 


St. Louis 


Pittsburgh 


6.08 @6.64 


Toronto 


(Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 18.) 


Buffalo 
$8.10@8.20 
“ = 
a oe. ea 
@6.10 6.45@6.51 
@6.00 5. 41 
26.31 
@7.80 vse @. 
@6.00 cab Ge or 
@5.85 6.30@6.38 

55 6.02@6 


@ 5.65 


--@. 
6.30@6.35 


6 


5 
5.9 
4 


@7.13 20@7 
tN. Orr’ 
79@8.30 $...@. 
56@6.78 6.40@ 6.65 
13@6.64 6.20@6 
33@6.44 6.05@6 
5.95 @6.° 
27@6.60 5.95@6.05 
12@6.40 5.80@5 
( 4.90@5 
6.00 @6.25 
5.60@5.75 
@ 
a 1.75@5 


5.81@5.95 


19@5.25 


@. 


*Winnipeg 


P11.60 $11.05@11.55 
@11.10 


@ 5.30 ii 


10,55 @ 11.05 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews 


sacks, f.o.b 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed im 100-Ib 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
Spring bran ....... $57.50@58.00 § i 
Hard winter bran .. open: sa0 A 5 

Soft winter bran .. @ 

Standard midds.* 
Fiour midds.t 
Red dog 


69.00 @ 70.00 
73.00 @ 74.00 


Buffalo 

Spring bran $60.00 @62.00 
Soft winter bran .. eri Stee 
Standard midds.* 63.00 @ 65.00 
Fleur midds.t 72.00 @73.00 
dog 75.00 @ 76.00 
Spring bran Shorts 
$....@66.00 $ @ 70.00 
55.00@59.00 60,00 @63.00 

*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Ft. William basis 


65.00 @ 65.50 
68.00 @ 69.00 


Philadelphia 
$. 


@69.00 $ 


@ 84.00 


St. Louis 
$ ‘a 


a 
i € 
l 


are based on car 


at indicated points 


Ft. Worth 
‘ a 
soo @ 

0.75 64.50 @ 65.50 
@ 
69.00 @ 70.00 
a 


New Orleans 
$ a 
55.00 @57.50 
- @ 
77.40 60.00 61.50 
$2.40 a 
Middlings 


2.00 


$ 
61.00 @ 64.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING 


PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets 
WHEAT 


July 





May 
243% 2 
246% 
246% 
248% 2 
+ 243 248 
.-242% 247% 
7 CORN 


Winnipeg Minneapolis 
Oct. Dec Dec 
187 186% 17 
189% 188% 17 
189% 187% 178 % 
195% 194% 18 
198 194% 
195% 192 


Oct. 195 % 


n cents per 


—Kansas City 


Chicago 


bushel 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 


Dec. 


OATS—— 
Minneapolis 
Dee. May 

88% 
89% 
ss 4 
90% 


90% 
89% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on Oct. 13 
-—Wheat— —Corn Oats 
1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 
3,929 1,859 24 00 94 
72 


secretary of 
and the corre 


2,494 2,209 2.433 058 
58 
032 7 2 2,241 


Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


sponding d 


Ry 
1951 


the 


Chicago Board 
a year ago 
€ —Barley 

1950 1951 1950 
110 69 


290 


4,945 


492 
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anything beyond what is interpreted 
as normal quantities. 

Retail sales of baked goods con- 
tinue in reduced volume, with some 
bakers reporting increased turnover, 
others saying they have experienced 
no improvement since the summer 
lull. 

Quotations Oct. 20: spring family 
$7.60@7.85, high gluten $6.80@6.90, 
short patent $6.55@6.65, standard 
$6.45@6.55, first clear $6.35@6.45; 
hard winter short patent $6.30@6.40, 
standard $6.20@6.30; soft winter 
standard $5.45@5.75. 

Buffalo: A _ substantial rise in 
spring family flour the past week 
brought in a substantial amount of 
new business for the flour mills, and 
they put down on their books some 
very good direction business for up 
to 60 days. Rising wheat prices, to- 
gether with other overhead expenses 
that have been accumulating over a 
period of time, forced the mills to 
raise their prices of flour offerings 
to a substantial degree. Production 
of flour in this area the past week 
was about even with the preceding 
week, but most of this business was 
based on direction type. 

Industrial activity in this area re- 
mains at a very high level, with 
quietness prevailing in all labor cir- 
cles. Bakers report a fair to good 
demand for their goods. Some say 
they could stand a lot more business, 
but bakers with delivery outlets are 
not complaining, according to a res- 
ume of the retail situation. 

Quotations: spring family $8.10@ 
8.20, spring short patents $6.45@ 
6.51, spring standard $6.35@6.41, 
spring first’clears $6.25@6.31, hard 
winter standards $6.30@6.38, hard 
winter first clears $6.02@6.08, soft 
winter short patents $6.30@6.35, soft 
winter straights $6.15@6.20, soft win- 
ter first clears $5.40@5.45. 

Boston: Flour prices advanced 
steadily last week with soft wheat 
quotations setting the pace. Springs 
advanced about 16¢ on the average. 
Soft wheat flours pushed up 5@20¢. 
Hard winter grades closed about 9¢ 
higher. 

Flour buying was heavy over the 
previous week end with many sub- 
stantial blocks acquired before the 
upswing got under full sway. The 
interstate bakers were reported to 
have covered their moderately antici- 
pated needs up to the first of the 
year. The smaller operators took 
some part in the trading activity 
but their coverage did not extend 
for such a lengthy period. Demand 
for cake flours bordered on the “ter- 
rific’ side as described by one mill 
agent and included all segments of 
the trade. The heavy demand for this 
type of flour was generally attribut- 
ed to unusually low inventories as 
action in cake flours has been ex- 
tremely slow for some time. 

While quite a few buyers did not 
take kindly to the advance, basing 
their convictions on the current slow 
business at the consumer level, mill 
agents were pointing out that export 
business, government buying and oth- 
er factors has given the wheat mar- 
ket a firmer undertone than appears 
on the surface. 

Quotations Oct. 20: spring short 
patents $6.50@6.55, standards $6.40 
@6.50, high gluten $6.75@6.80, first 
clears $6.02@6.27; hard winter short 
patents $6.39@6.45, standards $6.19 
@6.25; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.27 
@6.47; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.77@6.17; high ratio $6.77@7.57, 


family $8.32. 
South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
of an irregular character last week, 
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Adrian M. Howard 


EXCHANGE OFFICER—Adrian M. 
Howard, A. M. Howard brokerage 
firm, is the new second vice presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change, the result of automatic ele- 
vation of officers brought about by 
the resignation of Arthur G. Hess- 
burg, Hiawatha Grain Co., as presi- 
dent. Frank H. Higgins, Frank H. 
Higgins Co., is the new president, 
and Ben C. McCabe, McCabe Bros. 
Co., first vice president. Mr. Howard 
previously was the senior director. 
Mr. Hessburg resigned the day he 
took office on orders from his phy- 
sician. 





with occasional bursts of fairly brisk 
activity but in general a strong re- 
sistance developed against price ad- 
vances. This was particularly true of 
the baking and jobbing trade. Family 
flour business showed more activity 
than for some time past, with some 
good business being done on protec- 
tion prior to price advances. 

Hard winters from Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas mills met with the 
best demand from the baking and 
jobbing trade, with total sales of 
only moderate aggregation. Northern 
springs were in a similar category 
in a lesser degree. Members of this 
trade have bookings at lower prices 
and would not add thereto at present 
values. A similar situation prevailed 
on soft winters, with cracker and 
cookie bakers confining their pur- 
chases to covering replacement. Pa- 
cific Coast soft winters are still non- 
competitive and in poor demand. 

Shipping directions showed a slight 
increase, as did stocks on hand, re- 
flecting increased production of baked 
goods. Export flour sales continued 
quiet with only very moderate 
amounts being worked to Europe 
and the Latin American countries. 
The Netherlands were most active 
with inquiries. 

Quotations Oct. 20, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall paper bags: hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $5.95@6.05, 
standard $5.80@5.95, first clear $4.90 
@5.10; spring bakery short patent 
$6.20 @6.40, standard $6.05@6.30, first 
clear $5.95@6.25, high gluten $6.40 
@6.65; soft wheat short patent $6 
@6.25, straight $5.60@5.75, first clear 
$4.75@5.05, high ratio cake $6.35@ 
6.70; Pacific Coast cake $7.20@7.30, 
pastry $6.45@6.55; basis all rail; ship- 
ment by barge from Minneapolis ap- 
proximately 20¢ sack less. 


ege 
Pacific Coast 
Seattle: The flour market moved 
up sharply last week on the basis 
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of advanced wheat prices. Domestic 
business was quiet, most bakers and 
wholesalers having booked fairly well 
ahead some time ago. A considerable 
block of army business was placed 
on the Coast, divided among three 
mills, and this will serve to increase 
the grind for the participants for at 
least 60 day's, although non-partici- 
pating mills will doubtless continue 
at about the present rate, which is 
well below capacity. Family patent 
$7.55, bluestem $6.55, bakery $6.69, 
pastry $6.35. 

Portland: Flour sales improved in 
the Pacific Northwest last week with 
broader buying on the part of bak- 
ers and wholesalers. Some of them 
came into the market prior to gen- 
eral advances in flour prices while 
others came in for smaller amounts 
on succeeding days. However, there 
was not a broad buying as reported 
out of the Middle West but more of 
an indication to purchase for a long- 
er period. Mills doing a primarily 
domestic business were principal 
benefactors of the increased buying. 
Export bookings continued at a low 
ebb. Three mills shared in the pur- 
chase by the army of 180,000 sacks 
of flour. Prices were reported below 
the replacement value of wheat. De- 
spite the improved domestic buying, 
mill operations are substantially be- 
low normal for this period of the 
year. 

Quotations Oct. 20: high gluten 
$6.78, all Montana $6.67; hard wheat 
clears $6.48, bluestem bakers $6.58, 
cake $7.31, pastry $6.55, 100% whole 
wheat $6.16, graham $5.96, cracked 
wheat $5.94. 


Canada 

Toronto-Montreal: The British pur- 
chase for November shipment has 
now been finalized, but the amounts 
booked are reported to be limited 
while the price is lower than that 
charged for earlier shipments in the 
current crop year. 

Inquiries are numerous from other 
outlets, particularly the Middle East, 
but firm bookings are scarce. Reports 
indicate that there is still some con- 
fusion in South American markets, 
especially in Venezuela, Ecuador and 
Guatemala. Currency regulations, im- 
port licensing and shipping tie-ups 
are stated to be the main obstacles 
in the way of doing business. Most 
of Trinidad’s recent order for 100,000 
bags was covered by a western Ca- 
nadian mill. 

Provisional forecasts of the pro- 
tein value of the Canadian crop show 
an improvement over last year's fig- 
ures. The Manitoba estimate has 
been set at 12.8%, compared with 
12.5% last year; Saskatchewan 
144%, against 14%, and Alberta 
12.9%, against 13.7%, giving an av- 
erage for the prairie provinces of 
13.9%, compared with last year’s 
final results of 13.6%. 

Regular amounts continue to be 
taken up by domestic buyers. 

Quotations Oct. 20: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.60 bbl., 
seconds $11.10 bbl., bakers $11 bbl., 
all less cash discounts, in 98's cot- 
tons, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. 

Limited activity is reported from 
the winter wheat flour market and 
there is very little export demand. 
Quotations Oct. 20: export $5.30 per 
100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal 
or Halifax. 

Winter wheat deliveries are poor 
but the demand remains fair and 
offerings are quickly picked up if 
the quality is good. Quotations Oct. 
20: $2.10 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Flour exports totaling 
135,000 bbl. were worked by Canadi- 
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Wheat Flour Production by States During 1950 


Source: “Facts for Industry,” Bureau of the Census, U.S, Department of Commerce 
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31,364 
Illinois see 29,094 
Oklahoma 24,283 
Ohio 
Washington 
Nebraska 
Oregon 
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Kentucky 

Colorado 

Tennessee ...........- 
Montana 
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Maryland 
Georgia 

New Mexico 442 
South Carolina ° 389 
West Virginia 377 
Other statest 10,709 
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(1,000 sacks) 


1950. 

-——-Wheat flour prod uction——, 
Daily Per cent of 
24-hour estimated 

Total capacity annual 
(sacks) capacity* 
224,899 1,125,921 7 
35,007 157,056 
27,893 123,880 
27,011 110,772 
20,320 97,647 
13,446 $1,422 
12,434 61,060 

10,483 


Oftal 


(tons) 


4,642 21.606 84.6 88,943 


production 


Average pounds per 
sack of flour 


————1948 
Wheat 
flour 
preduction 
(1,000 sacks) 
234,361 


Wheat Offal 
139.6 40.3 
141.2 41.6 
136.8 
136.7 
140.7 
140.0 
140.4 
139.0 
142.8 
136.1 
139.2 
137.4 


138.4 


*Estimatead annual capacity is obtained by multiplying the daily capacity by the number (254) of work dave during the oe (ented. 


lated as a 5-day week with allowance for the following holidays: 


**Reported in “other states” for 1949. 
tFor 1950 includes Alabama, 1 mill; 
Hampshire. 1; New Jersey, 1; 


Arizona, 4; 
South Dakota, 6; Wisconsin, 5, and Wyoming, 2. 


Jan. 1, 


Arkansas, 1; Connecticut, 1, 


May 30, July 4, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day 


Delaware, 6; 


Dec. 2 


District of Col bia, 1; Mi 





ippi, 1; New 





an mills last week. Class 2 sales 
amounting to only 48,000 bbl., went 
to Lebanon, Hong Kong, Colombia, 
Japan, Tangier and Siam. The re- 
maining 87,000 bbl. were sold under 
the IWA to the U.K., Gold Coast, 
Hong Kong, Belgian Congo, Bahamas 
and Nigeria. With shipments of new 
crop wheat coming forward, mills 
are working almost to capacity. Do- 
mestic trade is moderately good and 
prices remain firm. 

Quotations Oct. 20: top patent 
springs for delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boun- 
dary $11.05@11.55; second patents 
$10.55@11.05; second patents to bak- 
ers $9.95@10.15; all prices cash 
carlot. 

Vancouver: Export flour sales re- 
ported here recently have been defi- 
nitely on the low side. Since most 
of the usual outlets across the Pa- 
cific operate on sterling exchange, 
with the exception of the Philippines 
and Japan, Canadian mills have not 
been able to compete with Australian 
offerings. 

There has been some limited busi- 
ness from Hong Kong, but the volume 
has not been large. Japan is not per- 
mitting Canadian flour to come in 


under IWA terms, only wheat. Fol- 
lowing the placing of substantial or- 
ders late in September for October 
shipment covering two months’ re- 
quirements, Manila importers have 
been very quiet although latest ad- 
vices from there now indicate that 
they will be in the market again 
before the end of the month. 

Domestic trade is holding un- 
changed. For hard wheat grinds, 
cash car quotations: first patents 
$11.55 in 98's cottons; bakers pat- 
ents $10.05 in paper bags and $10.45 
in cottons; western pastry to the 
trade is $11.55@11.95 and western 
cake $11.55@13.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Although millfeed 
buying was not too active, bran and 
standard midds. advanced during the 
past week $1@2. Red dog and flour 
midds., meanwhile, declined a similar 
amount. The narrowing of the spread 
between the heavier and lighter mill- 
feeds was a seasonal development as 
bran came into better call for dairy 
feeds. Supplies were limited by a 
smaller flour mill run. Quotations: 
bran $57.50@58, standard midds. 


$57.50@59, flour midds. $65@65.50, 
red dog $68@69. 

Duluth: Demand was slow last 
week, the trend was firm and high- 
er and supplies were adequate; quo- 
tations: pure bran $56@57, stand- 
ard bran $55.50@56.50, standard 
midds. $57@58, flour middlings $65@ 
66, mixed feeds $56@57, red dog 
$70@71. 


Kansas City: A scarcity of supplies 
is the dominant feature of the mill- 
feed market in Kansas City. Mills 
apparently have sufficient mill door 
and mixed car demand to keep gen- 
eral market offerings very light. 
Eastern markets are out of line with 
the Southwest, but there has been a 
fair cash demand from nearby areas. 
Bran is about $3.50 higher and shorts 
$2 higher than a week ago. Bran $57 
@57.50, shorts $60@60.50. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was very 
good last week, with offerings inade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Oct. 19: Bran $56.25@57, shorts 
$59.75@61. Bran. advanced $1.25@ 
1.50 ton, while shorts were un- 
changed to $1 ton higher, compared 
with the preceding week. 


Salina: Demand has been good, 
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CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


Wheat flour production in the U.S. as reported by the Bureau of the Census of -the 
U.S. Department of Commerce: 


Wheat flour production 
(thousand sacks) 
Average Calendar 
month 
total 


19,679 
18,050 
17,115 
18,556 
17,258 
19,737 
18,762 
22,244 


18,360 
17,675 
18,970 
21,079 
18,869 
18,811 
18,498 
19,658 


Offal 
produc- 
tion 
(tons) 


394,697 
363,091 
341,866 
367,172 
337,876 
385,312 
372,315 
441,830 


369,090 
353,333 
382,753 
422,168 
374,335 
374,874 
377,024 
389,965 


Figures represent production of all commercial! mills 


Daily 
24-hour 
capacity 
in wheat 
flourf 
(1,000 
sacks) 


Wheat 
flour 
production 
as % of 
capacity§ 


Flour 
extrac- 
tion 
rate** 
( %) 


Wheat 
grounds 
(1,000 
bu.) 


45,882 
42,115 
39,948 
43,007 
39,919 
45,820 
43,558 
51,519 


—} 
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42,690 
41,065 
44.175 
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1,147 
11146 
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About 96% of the totals are 


reported by the 400 largest mills and the balance estimated. Estimates for mills not reporting 


monthly are based upon 1949 annual reports. 


?The number of working days per month is computed on the basis of a five-day week 
with allowance for the following holidays: Jan. 1, May 30, July 4, Labor Day, Thanks 
giving Day and Dec. 25. 


tWheat as purch 4 inclua dock 





{The combined daily 24-hour capacity of the smal! mills canvassed annually is assumed 
to be constant at the December, 1949, total of 121,000 sacks from May, 1950, forward. 

§Capacity for each month is obtained by multiplying the daily 24-hour capacity by the 
number of days in the month, excluding Saturdays, Sundays and holidays (five-day week 
basis). 


**Wheat flour production as compared with amount of wheat ground 





with bran $1 ton and shorts 50¢ ton 
higher. Supplies have been about in 
line with trade requirements. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $56@ 
56.50, gray shorts $60.50@61. 

Hutchinson: Bran climbed slightly 
last week to close a net $1.50 higher 
than the previous period while shorts 
remained steady. Demand remained 
good with mills disposing of all sup- 
plies. Carlot quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $56.50@57, shorts $60@ 
60.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
$1.80 higher on bran and 30¢ high- 
er on shorts. Quotations, straight 
cars: bran $59@60, mill run $60.80@ 
61.80, shorts $64.50@65.50; mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations Oct. 20: 
bran $64.50@65.50, gray shorts $69 
@70, delivered TCP; about 50¢ high- 
er on bran and $1 up on shorts, com- 
pared with the week previous. De- 
mand was good and offerings no 
more than sufficient for current 
needs. 

Boston: Millfeeds were stronger in 
the Boston market last week. Spring 
bran was $1 higher and middlings 
advanced $2. Mixed feeds held un- 
changed. Supplies were quite tight. 
As has been customary here in re- 
cent months, most of the movement 
has been in Canadian feeds. Quota- 
tions Oct. 20: spring bran $67, nomi- 
nal; middlings $71, nominal; mixed 
feeds $72, nominal. 

Pittsburgh: Bran and millfeeds sold 
in good amounts the entire week. 
Prices remained firm the entire week. 
Millfeeds were offered in quantities 
to satisfy all needs. Caution was used 
in restocking as prices remain high. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
bran $68@68.90, standard midds. $69 
@69.90, flour midds. $74@77.40, red 
dog $81.10@82.40. 

Philadelphia: Immediate shipment 
of millfeed is in greater demand in 
this market, but there has been no 
acceleration in offerings so that a 
relatively tight supply situation ex- 
ists. Dealers say, however, that so 
long as mild weather continues, there 
is little likelihood of any critical 
shortage. The Oct. 20 quotation on 
standard bran of $69 was $1 higher 
than the previous week, while un- 
changed prices left standard midds. 
at $71 and red dog at $84. 

Buffalo: Good sales of flour the 
past week placed some good direc- 
tion business on the books of the 


flour mills, which means a continued 
good output of millfeeds for the next 
30 days at least. Standard bran offer- 
ings were boosted up somewhat the 
past week, but other millfeeds just 
about held their own range as com- 
pared to the previous week. Formula 
mixers are good takers of offerings, 
but will not chase the market, they 
say. Quotations: standard bran $60 
@62, standard midds. $63@65, flour 
midds. $72@73, red dog $75@76. 

Chicago: Bran pushed ahead for 
gains of $2.50 last week, the highest 
level attained in about two months. 
Standard midds. also were strong, 
chalking up advances of around $1. 
Flour midds. and red dog, however, 
eased around $1. A feature of the 
millfeed market was the fact that 
bran heralded the approach of a 
heavier dairy feed business and 
marked the end of the pasture sea- 
son. Bran is a constituent of dairy 
feeds, and responded to a brisk de- 
mand. Quotations Oct. 22: bran 
$62.50, standard midds. $62.50, flour 
midds. $69@70, red dog $73@74. 

St. Louis: The millfeed market 
showed considerable strength with 
a good demand for immediate ship- 
ment, particularly bran. Shorts were 
lagging somewhat. Supplies were 
scarce. Bran $60.75, shorts $64.75, 
St. Louis. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices re- 
mained strong last week with bran 
advancing $1@1.50 and shorts to 
$1.75 ton. Mixers and feed dealers 
were active in the market for near- 
by and November delivery. However, 
the demand was not strong and of- 
ferings were sufficient. Bran $55@ 
57.50, shorts $60@61.50. 

Seattle: The demand for millfeed 
last week continued very strong and 
showed no signs of changing. Mill 
offal is the cheapest of the carbohy- 
drates and feed men were taking ev- 
ery car of millfeed that was offered, 
and, of course, ceiling prices were 
easily obtained. Prices varied be- 
tween $62 and $63, depending on 
the seller, delivered Pacific North- 
west common transit points. 

Portland: Mill run $62.25, mid- 
dlings $68. 

Ogden: “We're selling all the mill- 
feed we can get our hands on,” 
say Ogden millers. Millfeed prices 
remained unchanged last week, with 
demand brisk. Plants continue to op- 
erate around the clock, seven days 
a week, and are booked well through 


November. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run $62, middlings $67; to Den- 
ver: red bran and mill run $69, mid- 
dlings $74; to California: red bran 
and mill run $69.50, middlings $74.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 


Toronto-Montreal: It is now pos- 
sible to supply mixed cars as the 
availability of shorts has increased 
following increased milling opera- 
tions resulting from the U.K. busi- 
ness. Demand from U.S. continues. 
Quotations Oct. 20: bran $66, shorts 
$70, middlings $72, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight cars, 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Millfeeds of all types 
continue in keen demand, with east- 
ern Canada taking the bulk of sup- 
plies ffom western mills. Small lots 
are finding their way into British 
Columbia from Alberta mills. Quo- 
tations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $55@59, shorts $60@ 
63, middlings $61@64; all prices cash 
carlots; small lots ex-country ele- 
vators $4@5 extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand 
shows some improvement but sup- 
plies from prairie mills are only fair 
due to the uncertain crop condi- 
tions. Prices are generally $1@2.50 
ton higher. Cash car quotations: bran 
$62.80@63.30, shorts $65.30@66.80, 
middlings $68.30@68.80. 


Oatmeal 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $6.03 in 100-Ib. sacks, Oct. 
22, 20-0z. packages $3.65, 48-0z. pack- 
ages $3.90. 

Toronto-Montreal: Bookings con- 
tinue as outlying sections stock up 
for the winter. Quotations Oct. 20: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.25, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.35, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: With the advent of cold- 
er weather, there has been an in- 
crease in the demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal, but little export busi- 
ness has been confirmed. Quotations 
Oct. 20: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks 
$5.10@5.30 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.20 
@6.45; all prices cash carlots. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Improved sales devel- 
oped as prices climbed a total of 15 
@20¢ sack for the week, including 
a few carlot transactions. Quotations: 
white rye $5.25@5.50, medium rye 
$5.05 @5.30, dark rye $4.25@4.50. 

Portland: White rye flour $6.85, 
pure dark flour $5.85. 

Chicago: Rising prices brought 
about some buying of rye flour in the 
central states area last week, but the 
majority of buyers continued to balk, 
making it rather a dull week for 
flour business. Quotations Oct. 20: 
white patent rye $5.44@5.49, medium 
$5.24, dark $4.44@4.49. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions continued fair. Pure white 
$5.72, medium $5.52, dark $4.72, rye 
meal $5.22. 

New York: Rye flour business was 
extremely dull as rapidly advancing 
market destroyed buyers’ immedi- 
ate interest. Pure white patents $5.80 
@5.96. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales are 
small as prices advanced the entire 
week and only fill-ins were sold. Di- 
rections were good. Quotations, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points: pure white rye 
flour $5.81@5.95, medium | $5.55@ 
5.56, dark $4.19@5.25, blended $6.55 
@6.68, rye meal $5.31@5.35. 

Philadelphia: Some local bakers 
enhanced supplies of dark flour on 
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advance news of a price increase, 
but the amounts involved were said 
to have been small. The Oct. 20 
quotation on rye white of $5.65@ 
5.75 was 15¢ above that of the pre- 
vious week. 

Buffalo: Spurred on by an increase 
in rye flour prices, bakers stepped 
into the market and took consider- 
able flour, just prior to the advance 
in both rye and white flours the 
past week. This loads up the baker 
for some time on his requirements 
of rye flour with little prospect of 
any further substantial amount of 
sales for at least 30 days, according 
to trade sources. Bakers report a 
continued good demand for rye flour 
products and are not at all un- 
happy over the price situation. Quo- 
tations: medium rye $5.75@5.82, 
white rye $5.95@6.02, dark rye $4.95 
@5.02. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 


COST OF PRODUCTION 
TO BE DISCUSSED AT 
SCHOOL FOR FEED MEN 


KANSAS CITY—That elusive sub- 
ject—cost of production—will get a 
going over at the 1951 formula feed 
production school sponsored by the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
in Kansas City Nov. 26-28. Great dis- 
similarities in types of milling opera- 
tions in the feed industry make the 
subject of cost a difficult one to pre- 
sent. Consequently, it is seldom dis- 
cussed by feed manufacturers. 

The “professor” who will be in 
charge of this part of the program 
during the production sessions is 
David L. Grant, vice president in 
charge of production for Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis. Mr. Grant’s ex- 
perience embraces operations of mills 
of many different sizes and locations, 
and his knowledge of cost factors is 
comprehensive. 

The completed curriculum for the 
school is expected to be announced 
next week, J. D. Dean, executive vice 
president of the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., said. Mr. Dean said 
arrangements are still pending with 
one or two of the instructors that 
have been asked to take charge of 
subjects on the program. 

The school will feature the latest 
developments in manufacturing pro- 
cedures. One of the speakers on this 
topic will be Philip C. Murray of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Centerville, Iowa, 
who will describe “The Feed Mill of 
Tomorrow.” Registration for the 
school will be limited to 250. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD & DRUG CHEMIST 
AACC SECTION SPEAKER 


MINNEAPOLIS—George E. Kep- 
pel, chemist for the Minneapolis dis- 
trict of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Federal Security Agency, will 
be the principal speaker at the Oc- 
tober meeting of the Northwest Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. The meeting will be held 
Oct. 26 in Dayton’s Sky Room. A 
luncheon, to begin at 12:15 p.m. will 
precede Mr. Keppel’s address. 

READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MEAL CEILING SET 

CHICAGO—A ceiling price of $74 
ton for soybean oil meal futures was 
established by the directors of the 
Chicago Board of Trade at a meeting 
Oct. 16. The new regulation became 
effective Oct. 17, and will continue 
until further notice. The limitation 
of price is in line with the estab- 
lished ceiling price on soybean oil 
meal of $74 ton, f.o.b. cars, Decatur, 
Ill, set by the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization Feb. 12, 1951. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Fred Zutavern, general manager of 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, left on an eastern 
business trip after attending the an- 
nual meeting of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. in Chicago last week. 


Horace W. Johnston, assistant sec- 
retary of the Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co., Kansas City, returned to 
the floor of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade last week after a brief re- 
call to duty in the U.S. Air Force. 
Mr. Johnston, who was sent to Ft. 
Francis E. Warren Air Base at Chey- 


enne, Wyo., a short time ago, has 
been returned to inactive status 
ae 
Visitors at the Millers National 


Federation office, Chicago, last week 
were: Eugene M. Murphy, assistant 


sales manager of Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont., and 
Fred Zutavern, general manager of 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 


Bend, Kansas 


Joseph Hexter, president of the Co- 
lumbia Baking Co., Atlanta, and Mrs. 
Hexter, recently sailed on a cruise 
to South America. 

* 

Howard Lampman, executive direc- 
tor of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
Chicago, left Oct. 18 for Washington, 
D.C., New York City and other points 


in the East 
es 
Cc. E. Jacobson, manager of the 
flour department of the Lexington 
(Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co., visited 


business connections in Kansas City 
last week 


Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, left Oct. 20 for a week’s vaca- 
tion in the Smokies. 

s 
W. Files, vice president 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
spent two days at the close of last 
week in a brief business trip to New 
York 


Howard 


Paul Uhimann, Sr., of Kansas City, 
chairman of the board of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Chicago, arrived in 
New York recently to spend about 
10 days 

& 


Honors were won again this year 
at the American Royal Livestock & 
Horse Show in Kansas City by Here- 
ford cattle exhibited by John J. 
Vanier, president of the Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. A two- 
year-old bull, CK Crusty 46th, shown 


by Mr. Vanier’s CK Ranch at 
Brookville, Kansas, won the _ top 
Hereford award. The animal pre- 
viously had won similar champion- 
ships at three other shows. At the 
annual meeting of the American 
Hereford Assn. in Kansas City last 


week, it was revealed that the CK 
Ranch registered 1,271 calves with 
the association during the past year, 
second high in registrations. 
£ 
Wayne Lightfoot, director of sales 
for the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., 


has returned from a two weeks’ trip 
in the southeastern states. 
* 

W. T. MacArthur, vice president 
in charge of the treffic department 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc.,.Minneapolis, 
was guest speaker at a recent Bosses’ 
Night dinner of the Buffalo Traffic 
Ciub in the Elks Club, Buffalo. 

<a 

Arthur H. Smith, assistant comp- 
troller of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was guest speaker at a recent 
meeting of the Mohawk Valley Chap- 
ter, National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants, in Utica, N.Y. 








John Zipoy 


HEADS NORTHWEST FEEDMEN 
—John Zipoy, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, was d president of 
the Northwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. at the annual meeting of the 
organization recently. He succeeds 
Wayne Fish, Wayne Fish & Co., Min- 
neapolis. (See story on page 40 of the 
Oct. 16 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller.) 








Lester Dorr, for the past several 
years executive secretary and traffic 
commissioner of the Buffalo Corn 
Exchange, has accepted an appoint- 
ment in Washington, D.C., with the 
National Industrial Traffic League 
as an assistant secretary and mem- 
ber of the staff of the executive sec- 
retary. The appointment was effec- 
tive Oct. 15. Members of the Corn 
Exchange honored Mr. Dorr at a 
farewell dinner at the Hotel Shera- 
ton prior to his departure and pre- 
sented him with suitable gifts. 


@ 

A daughter, their fourth child, was 
born recently to Mr. and Mrs. James 
Mathers of St. Louis. Mr. Mathers 
is the manager of the St. Louis office 
of Bradley & Baker. 

3 

Elmer W. Reed, formerly, executive 
vice president, Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Kansas City, and recently 
elected president and general man- 
ager of the Kansas Milling Co., Wich- 





ita, assumed his new duties in Wich- 
ita last week. 
» 


Ralph B. Potts, director of research 
for the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., who felt he had sufficiently re- 
covered from a recent knee operation 
to go deer hunting in Colorado, was 
rewarded by getting a four-point 
buck, as did his son, Neal Potts of 
Oklahoma City. Of the party of five, 
each had his kill before the close 
of the second day out. 

ah 

Jack Cammack of Charleston, W. 
Va., eastern representative for the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, was a 
recent visitor at the home office of 
the company in Wichita. 


© 
Sam P. Wallingford, president of 
the Sam P. Wallingford Grain Corp., 
Wichita, was in Ashland, Kansas, 
last week, helping celebrate the 80th 
birthday of his brother, Charles Wall- 
ingford. 
€ 


James E. Holtzman, vice president 
and sales manager of the Chicksaha 
(Okla.) Milling Co., is home from a 
two-week vacation. 

e 

William A. Lohman, Jr., sales mari- 
ager, eastern division, General Mills, 
Inc., New York, is driving to St. 
Louis with Mrs. Lohman to visit their 
daughter and family and they will 


stop on their way to see other rela- 
tives. 
ae 


John A, Evans, treasurer of Tan- 
ner-Evans-Siney, New York flour dis- 
tributor, and Mrs, Evans are spend- 
ing the week in Raleigh, N.C., to see 
their new and first grandchild. 


Julius Hendel, vice president of 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, was a re- 
cent visitor at the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange. 


Harry J. Dowsett, secretary of the 
Ontario Flour Millers Assn., and Mrs. 
Dowsett are spending a vacation at 
Minnedosa, Manitoba, the home of 
Mr. Dowsett’s parents who came from 
England 46 years ago. Mr and Mrs. 
Dowsett, Sr.. celebrate their 60th 
wedding anniversary Oct. 24, and the 
vacation will coincide with a family 
reunion. 


Walter E. Sands, head of Sands, 
Taylor & Wood Co., Boston, and 
president of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors, was a visitor 
in the New York offices of The North- 
western Miller recently while on a 
business trip to that city. 

s 

A. F. Borer, director of technical 
service, bakery mixes, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Springfield, Ill, was in 
the company’s New York offices last 
week. 

a 


Carroll K. Michener, editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, has been ap- 
pointed to a citizens’ curriculum ad- 
visory committee for the Minneapo- 
lis public schools. Mr. Michener is 
chairman of the education commit- 





Austin Morton 


JOINS STANDARD—Austin Morton 
has joined the sales staff of the 
Standard Milling Co., effective Nov. 
1, it was announced this week. Mr. 
Morton has been associated with the 
milling industry throughout his busi- 
mess career, and for the past eight 
years has been sales manager for the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. 





tee of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. 
* 

E. Donald dr., vice presi- 
dent, Atkinson Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, was in New York recently 
with the company’s metropolitan 
representatives. 

6 

Henry 8S. Patterson, central re- 
gional manager of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Chicago, returned to his desk 
Oct. 22 after a two-week vacation. 
During his time away from the of- 
fice he moved from Des Plaines, IIl., 
to a new home in Fox River, IL 


+ 
Rhudy E. Bemmels, Chicago flour 
broker, and Mrs. Bemmels left Oct. 
19 for a two-week tour of the Smoky 
Mountains in North Carolina and 
Tennessee. 
ae 


Miss Marie Comodo, sales records 
department, General Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago, flew to Bermuda during her 
vacation. She will return Oct. 29. 

a 

W. E. Alderson, well known to 
many grain men and millers of the 
Southwest as assistant general 
freight agent at Kansas City for the 
Wabash Railroad, was honored at a 
banquet Oct. 16 marking his retire- 
ment after 50 years in the railroad 
business. Mr. Alderson was a mem- 
ber of many trade and civic organi- 
zations, including the Kansas City 
Feed Club. 

ey 


Clarence M. Galvin, James E, Ben- 
nett & Co., Chicago, is taking his 
annual vacation in Florida. He will 
return to his desk around the mid- 
dle of November. 





WASHINGTON — Congress failed 
to amend the Defense Production 
Act along the lines asked by the ad- 
ministration, and the Office of Price 
Stabilization will now have to cope 
with the provisions of the Capehart 
Amendment, which the White House 
calied “that terrible amendment” and 
which OPS officials have declared to 
be unworkable. 

The first step in that direction was 
taken by OPS this week when it is- 
sued a memorandum on policy which 
disclosed little new but brought un- 
der one roof items of policy which 
had been learned on a _ piece-meal 
basis heretofore. 

Notwithstanding OPS's earlier com- 
plaints that under the Capehart 
amendment price control provisions 
of the Defense Act would be unwork- 
able, it seems clear from this policy 
statement that OPS now plans to 
make the adjustments available to 
industry on an industry-wide basis 
through specific regulations for each 
industry. 

Appeals from hardship will be 
available to individual companies 
which are covered by these regula- 
tions. However, there is no definition 
of the extent of the relief which may 
be granted. Previously OPS has made 
available hardship relief to companies 
under price control only up to a 
break-even point financially. There is 
nothing in the policy statement to 
indicate that this position has been 
altered at this time. 


Basie Policy 

Basically, the new statement of 
pricing policy says that where a com- 
modity is under the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation or similar regula- 
tion and is selling at ceiling, the price 
level should be preserved. If it is an 
important commodity, however, and 
if there are indications that ceiling 
prices are clearly higher than pre- 
Korean prices plus all cost increases 
up to July 26, 1951, a cost study 
should be made looking toward a roll- 
back, OPS said. 

Recognition will be given by OPS, 
it is said, to significant cost increases 
which have occurred since the issu- 
ance of GCPR and prior to July 26. 

Where a commodity is under GCPR 
or other regulation but selling well 
below ceiling, and where the ceiling 
level represents a substantial advance 
above June 1950, levels, serious con- 
sideration will be given to a rollback 
of prices through tailored regulations 
to or toward present market levels. 
OPS says this would be particularly 
true where current market prices are 
determined by demand and specula- 
tive attitudes rather than by costs. 


Agricultural Products 

It is seen that in the case of prod- 
ucts processed from agricultural 
commodities, which fall into the above 
condition, OPS might try to fix ceil- 
ings on end products which at the 
time reflected the market price for 
them rather than the fully reflected 
parity return to the farmer for his 
‘aw material. 

This view may be supported by an 
extract from the OPS statement 
which says, “Present market prices 
should not be used where the market 
is depressed. A market is, of course, 
not depressed merely because prices 
are below ceiling. Judgment as to 
whether it is depressed must be made 
in terms of demand conditions, vol- 
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OPS Outlines Price Policy, Orders 
Development of Tailored Regulations 


ume of current transactions, inven- 
tories, business failures, available 
evidence of margins or earnings, etc.” 

Attention might be directed to the 
phrase “available evidence on mar- 
gins.” ‘This phrase peculiarly reflects 
the OPS attitude that on agricultur- 
al commodities selling below price 
ceilings, when re-sellers take their 
historical margin over a price ceiling 
rather than market or cost, they are 
in effect widening their historical 
margin. 

Virtually the same criteria apply 
to manufacturers under the provi- 
sions of CPR 22, particularly where 
CPR 22 price ceilings represent “in- 
appropriate or excessively high” in- 
creases over the GCPR line. 

OPS said, in outlining its policy, 
that commodity division directors 
have been directed to proceed at 
once with the development of tailored 
regulations for manufacturers and 
processors. These regulations, where- 
ever possible, will provide “identifi- 
able” ceilings for the benefit of buy- 
ers and sellers, with emphasis on 
dollars-and-cents ceilings, OPS said. 

Control officials said that the pro- 
gram, contained in a pricing memo- 
randum to all commodity division di- 
rectors from E. F. Phelps, Jr., di- 
rector of OPS’s office of price 
operations has as its objectives: 

“1. Quickly building a more stabil- 
ized price structure, to guard the na- 
tion against the heavier inflationary 
pressures anticipated in the winter 
and spring; 

“2. Supplanting present interim 
regulations, and their unavoidable 
disadvantages, with tailored regula- 
tions adopted specifically for each in- 
dustry or segment of an industry and 





S. Lee Tanner 


VICE PRESIDENT—S. Lee Tanner, 
Harrisburg, Pa., has been elected a 
director and vice president of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, P. H. Baum, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the mill- 
ing concern, announced last week. 
Mr. Tanner, who has been associated 
with the Will‘am Kelly firm for about 
a year, will manage the sales office 
of the company at Harrisburg, where 
he will develop a sales organization to 
handle all of the eastern business of 
the company. 


based on its own particular problems 
and practices; 

“3. Applying identifiable dollars 
and cents ceiling prices in every case 
this can be done, to make clear to 
the seller and buyer the legal prices 
that can be charged and paid; 

“4. Reducing ceiling prices under 
those that now prevail wherever per- 
mitted by the specific requirements of 
law and by the over-all requirement 
that ceilings must be generally fair 
and equitable to an industry; and 

“5. Increasing ceiling prices in in- 
stances where, because of cost in- 
creases, existing ceilings are no 
longer generally fair and equitable. 

“Various pricing techniques are 
suggested for the guidance of the 
division directors,” OPS said. “While 
dollars and cents ceilings are to be 
used wherever possible, it is recog- 
nized that they usually must be re- 
stricted to standarized goods histori- 
cally sold at substantially uniform 
prices. Other techniques available in- 
clude (1) a straight freeze, where a 
suitable base period with a satisfac- 
tory price level can be found; (2) a 
modified freeze, where it is possible 
to find a suitable base period provid- 
ing prices which can be adjusted to 
reflect more recent costs; (3) a for- 
mula technique, setting ceilings on 
the basis of some mark-up (seller's 
own historical mark-up or a specified 
percentage mark-up) over certain 
elements of cost.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


DETROIT BAKERY STRIKE 
ENDS WITH WAGE HIKE 


DETROIT — The 28-day bread 
strike here ended recently with the 
union winning increased pay and 
hourly work benefits, as well as a 
three-week vacation for employees 
with 10 or more years service. 

A. W. Owens, executive secretary 
of the Detroit Baking Employers 
Council, said a night premium of 5¢ 
an hour had been granted but would 
not become effective until Feb. 1, 
1952. The general wage raise must 
be approved by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. 

“The bakeries were willing to go 
along with the union on the settle- 
ment terms in the interests of har- 
mony,” Mr. Owens said, “but the de- 
mands were not justified by our finan- 
cial position.” 

The settlement, ending a strike 
which had idled 1,400 employees of 
the International Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers Union, came after 
a long break in negotiations. Only one 
one-hour meeting had been held in 
almost three weeks. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FORMS SUBSIDIARY 

BALTIMORE—McCormick & Co., 
Inc., spice processing firm, has 
formed a new subsidiary to further 
business in tea, coffee, spices and 
mustard in Latin America. The sub- 
sidiary will be known as McCor- 
mick Western Hemisphere Corp. and 
the officers and directors also have 
important posts with the parent com- 
pany. Numerous trips to Central and 
South American countries have been 
made and many more are scheduled 
to make personal contacts and study 
the economic conditions there and 
to stimulate interest in promoting 
the “Mc” label 
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Howard O. Hunter 


HOWARD 0. HUNTER NEW 
BAKERS’ INSTITUTE HEAD 


CHICAGO — Howard O. Hunter, 
for the past two and a half years 
executive vice president and director 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
was elected the institute’s president 
at the annual election meeting of the 
board of directors held Oct. 16 at the 
Bakers Club of Chicago. 

Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, Ill., was reelected 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the institute; Milton Petersen, P. F. 
Petersen Baking Co., Omaha, vice 
chairman; Joseph A. Lee, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York City, treas- 
urer, and Paul Chapman, Chapman 
& Smith Co., Melrose Park, secre- 
tary. 

The executive committee of the in- 
stitute is composed of the follow- 
ing: Mr. Caster; Mr. Petersen; Mr. 
Lee; Ernest L. Southwick, Farm 
Crest Bakers, Inc., Detroit; C. Ever- 
ett Casto, Ward Baking Co., New 
York; G. Cullen Thomas, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and Curtis 
H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louis- 
ville. 

Mr. Scott, newly elected chairman 
of the board of governors of the 
American Bakers Assn., also became 
a member of the institute’s board, 
and will serve on it with F. W. Bir- 
kenhauer, Wagner Baking Corp., 
Newark; Paul E. Clissold, Bakers 
Helper, Chicago; J. U. Lemmon, Jr., 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
New York; H. S. Mitchell, Swift & 
Co., Chicago; Peter G. Pirrie, Bakers 
Weekly, New York; Ralph D. Ward, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc.; Harry W. Zins- 
master, Zinsmaster Bread Co., Du- 
luth, Minn., and Messrs. Caster, Cas- 
to, Chapman, Lee Petersen, South- 
wick and Thomas. 

At the board meeting, it was an- 
nounced that the American Bakers 
Foundation had been liquidated and 
its funds transferred to the institute. 
Resolutions by the AIB directors 
thanked Mr. Hunter for his excellent 
management of the institute and the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
for their support. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


VISIBLE STOCKS CLIMB 

WINNIPEG—Visible stocks of Ca- 
nadian wheat continue to climb fol- 
lowing slow deliveries during August 
and early September. On Oct. 11 
visible wheat was slightly under 170 
million bushels or almost 10 million 
greater than the week previous. How- 
ever, the total was about 8,500,000 
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bu. under comparative figure for last 
year. Deliveries of wheat from farms 
in that particular week totaled 16,- 
600,000 bu. with cumulative deliver- 
ies from Aug. 1 amounting to rough- 
ly 71 million bushels compared with 
131,300,000 for the same period a 
year ago. 


——-—BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


REGINALD FURNESS DEAD 


clit 
U.K. Wartime Grain Representative 
on Combined Food Boari 
Dies in London 


LONDON Reginald A. Furness, 
55, a member of the U.K. Treasury 
and Supply Delegation and widely 
known in the international grain 
trade for 35 years, died following a 
heart attack in London Oct. 19. 

He was on an official visit from 
the U.S. to his homeland to discuss 
with officials at the Ministry of Food 
matters relating to cereal require- 
ments from North America. 

As a wartime grain representative 
of the U.K. on the Combined Food 
Board, his position took on some of 
the aspects of an ambassador inter- 
preting to his government the US. 
problems and in turn making the 
British position clear to his U.S. as- 
sociates. 

Mr. Furness was a firm believer in 
the restoration of private trade and 
free enterprise in the post-war grain 
markets, and he observed with regret 
the encroachment of the government 
trading and bulk buying of the pe- 
riod. Among his tasks was the nego- 
tiation of the recent Anglo-Canadian 
wheat contract, in which he accur- 
ately assessed his country’s require- 
ments in a world cereal shortage. 

For his wartime services with the 
Combined Food Board and the U.K. 
supply mission, he was made a com- 
mander of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. George in 1947. He had served 
with the British Army in France dur- 
ing World War I. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE 


BURRUS MILLS ELEVATOR 
BACK IN FULL OPERATION 


KANSAS CITY—Now restored to 
full operation, Santa Fe Elevator A 
in Kansas City, operated by the 
Kansas City grain division of Bur- 
rus Mills, Inc., has been declared 
“regular” by the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. This action by the exchange 
board of directors, which was taken 
Oct. 16, makes the elevator ware- 
house receipts eligible for delivery 
on grain futures contracts at Kan- 
sas City. 

The first Kansas City elevator to 
be hit by the flood of the Kansas 
River last July, Elevator A carried 
about 8,000,000 bu. grain at that 
time. Of this total only 400,000 bu. 
were damaged by the water. This 
over-all loss of about 5% was com- 
posed of a 9.5% loss on grain sor- 
ghums and a 4%% loss on wheat. 
However, salvage and clean-up work 
has kept the elevator out of opera- 
tion until the past week. Largest 
grain storage warehouse in Kansas 
City, Elevator A has a capacity of 
10,200,000 bu. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL BURNS 

MADISON, IND.—The Clifty Falls 
Grain Mills here suffered a $150,000 
loss in a fire which destroyed its main 
building recently. Only two small 
wings of the plant were saved. Harry 
Cooper, owner, said a large amount 
of grain, mostly corn, and some 
equipment were lost. The feed mill 
section was destroyed. 
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U.S. Wheat Pact Exports Termed 
Unimportant Drain on Feed Supply 


JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 
WASHINGTON—U.S. Department 
of Agriculture International Wheat 
Agreement experts rose in defense 
of the wheat pact last week after 
the question had been raised over 
the desirability of continuing heavy 
wheat exports in face of a potential 
feed grain shortage in the U.S. late 
in 1952. (The Northwestern Miller, 

Oct. 16, 1951, page 10.) 

These officials pointed out that any 
curtailment of U.S. wheat exports 
under the pact at this time would 
have relatively little significance as 
a contribution to the U.S. feed grain 
supplies. This assertion was further 
supported by feed trade officials who 
stated that if the U.S. were to be 
required to use wheat for animal 
feeding some time next year it 
could only be accomplished through 
a domestic subsidy on wheat to 
bring its price in line with corn and 
consequently would have the same 
net subsidy effect as exports under 
the wheat pact. 

USDA supporters of the wheat 
agreement said that any reduction in 
U.S. exports under the agreement, 
while having an inconsequential ef- 
fect at home, would on the other 
hand raise a trail of related events 
in western European economies 
whose effects would be far greater 
than the slight supply gain which 
might be shown by keeping more 
wheat at home. 


Effect on Market Noted 

One official, maintaining his sup- 
port of the wheat agreement, cited 
the stabilizing effect it had on world 
grain markets during the period in 
which it has been operating. He as- 
serted his faith in the agreement, 
and contended that by prudent man- 
agement of Western Hemisphere 
grain supplies for the current crop 
year the magnitude of any U.S. feed 
grain shortage could be modified. 

His appraisal of the Canadian grain 
outlook was that Canada could rea- 
sonably be expected to export some- 
where between 300-325 million bush- 
els of wheat this year, including as 
much as 75 million bushels of feed 
grade wheat to the U.S. Canada, he 
asserted, will have approximately 5 
million tons of feed grains, including 
wheat, available to the U.S., much of 
which will be at our back door, so 
to speak, if and when a feed short- 
age develops in the U.S. in 1952. 

Although he concurred in the fore- 
cast of sharply reduced feed grain 
reserves from approximately 30 mil- 
lion tons down to approximately 20 
million tons Oct. 1, 1952, he saw in 
a 5-million-ton Canadian backlog a 
substantial cushion which could be 
moved under emergency conditions 
to the U.S. 

This USDA official, however, agreed 
that the intensity. of a feed grain 
shortage would have to be measured 
by the 1952 crops. It is felt in the 
USDA that a 90-million-acre corn 
crop next year will prevent the 
occurrence of a feed shortage of 
ruinous implications. USDA officials 
said that the department is deter- 
mined now to bring out 90 million 
acres of corn, which under normal 
growing conditions would produce a 
crop which would start a rebuilding 
of reserves. USDA is determined to 





Sulsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Fiour, dollars per cwt.) 
To July 31, °52: 


Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct 
16 17 18 19 22 
Gwe? | oc cweas $1.69 $1.69 $1.72 $1.74 $1.74 
Guift 1.62 1.62 1.65 1.67 1.67 
Gules ...6..5. 158 1.58 1.61 1.63 1.63 
East Coast ... 1.65 1.65 1.68 1.70 1.70 
West Coast... 1.46 1.46 149 1.51 1.51 
(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 

To July 31, "52: 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct 
16 17 18 19 22 
QO vc iia 65 65 66 67 67 
TGA nc ssciee 62 62 63 64 64 
SOMES soo dcask 60 60 61 62 62 
East Coast ... 67 67 68 69 69 
West Coast... 57 57 57 58 58 


*Guif to all of 
Middle East, 
islands. 

tGulf to Far East and adjacent areas. 

?Gulf to Latin Americas, West Indies and 
Mexico. 


Europe, Mediterranean, 
all of Africa and adjacent 





build up corn reserves to a billion- 
bushel level. 

After January, 1952, it is expected 
that USDA will start feeding out its 
bin supplies of corn. It is now indi- 
cated that the corn carryover will 
run as high as 775 million bushels, 
with roughly 500 million of that re- 
serve held in Commodity Credit 
Corp. controls in one way or another. 

Trade Sees Potential 

The Canadian backlog potential is 
recognized by U.S. grain trade, USDA 
officials declare, pointing out that 
for the last five months approximate- 
ly 38 million bushels of Canadian 
oats have been imported and 15 mil- 
lion of that amount was imported 
during July-August. 

U.S. wheat exports should con- 
tinue at a steady rate until the open- 
ing of navigation in the spring, one 
USDA official estimated, at which 
time Canadian exports would have 
to take up the European requirement 
load. This official stated that U.S. ex- 
ports of wheat for the current year 
would reach a total of 350 million 
bushels and~conceivably could run as 
high as 400 million bushels if some 
conditions prevailed which interfered 
with the Canadian export movement. 

Indicative of the sustained demand 
for U.S. wheat is the intormation that 
the U.K. has been assigned a 50,000- 
ton wheat export quota from the U.S. 
for the November-December period. 
Also contributing to the export total 
is a recent allocation of Economic 
Cooperation Administration funds of 
$12 million to India to obtain USS. 
wheat. 

Returning to the defense of the 





AS WHEAT GAINS 


WASHINGTON—U:S. flour exports 
in July totaled only 712,000 sacks, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. This compares with 2,376,- 
000 sacks in July, 1950. Wheat ex- 
ports that month reached 27,458,000 
bu., almost double the amount in the 
previous July. 

Of the July, 1951, total, 602,000 
sacks were milled wholly from U.S. 
wheat, with the remainder Canadian 
wheat milled in bond. 

Imports of wheat, consisting almost 
entirely of feed grade wheat from 
Canada, totaled 2,358,000 bu. in July, 
1951, compared with 115,000 bu. a 
year earlier. 








utility and benefits of the wheat pact 
to international conditions, this offi- 
cial stated that it was improbable 
that exporters’ quotas under the pact 
would be increased at the forthcom- 
ing wheat council session. Importing 
nations are pressing for a boost of 
the exporters’ quotas by 60 million 
bushels, but there is little sentiment 
in favor of such a revision by the 
exporter delegates, it is said. 

USDA officials now see the June 
30, 1952, wheat carryover in the U.S. 
at approximately 300 million bushels, 
which with a new crop of recent av- 
erage size would retain the US. 
in a favorable position to continue 
its wheat exports to accomplish its 
international political goals in west- 
ern Europe. 

U.S. wheat agreement sales for the 
week ending Oct. 16 were approxi- 
mately 1.7 million bushels of which 
about 215,000 bu. moved as flour. 
The principal importing countries 
involved in this week’s sales were 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Portugal 
and Sweden. The table on page 33 
shows all sales to importing coun- 
tries for the 1951-52 IWA year. 

On Oct. 15 the USDA announced 
that effective at 12:01 a.m., Oct. 22, 
1951, sales could be made against 
the remainder of the 1951-52 IWA 
quota for Guatemala. The depart- 
ment also announced Oct. 16 that the 
1951-52 quota for Bolivia, and the 
territorial quota assigned by the U.K. 
to Cyprus, have been filled. 

Japan and Italy came into the Ca- 
nadian market during the week for 
very heavy requirements, and the 
business .done, especially to the for- 
mer country, was the largest volume 
for any single session this season. 

More than 180,000 tons of wheat 
was sold to be loaded between now 
and the early summer. A feature of 
the business was that nearly half 
the business done to Japan was for 
shipment from Prince Rupert where 
the elevator, at the western terminus 
of the Canadian National Railways, 
has been idle for some five years. 
The railway is now rushing 100 cars 
a week to fill the house. 

Of the 19 cargoes sold to Japan, 
four were done on IWA terms for 
shipment from Vancouver or New 
Westminster, and six cargoes of 
Class 2 wheat from the same ports 
with the remaining nine cargoes, all 
consisting of Class 2 wheat, to go 
from the northern port. 

Besides the Japanese business, four 
full cargoes were worked to Italy, 
shipment to be made in the next 
few months. It is understood that a 
further 12 cargoes were sold for ship- 
ment from the East Coast. 

Export shipments from British Co- 
lumbia ports so far this season are 
up to 15,500,000 bu., compared with 
less than 8,000,000 bu. in the same 
period a year ago. Railways are 
maintaining a steady flow of prairie 
grain to this port, and current stocks 
are up to 6,500,000 bu. 


———-BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFs—— 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 18.81 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.'s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag expressed 
in cents a yard of clothis 18.81, com- 
pared with 24.87 a year ago. Bemis 
burlap index is 39.62 compared with 
25.25 a year ago. 
































MACHINERY 
Vv 


WANTED 
LC 


WANTED TU BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, beg closing machines and other 
. feed and elevator equipment 

1622 E. High, Jefferson 

















LONE STAR SECTION, AACC, 
TO HOLD MEETING NOV. 10 


ARDMORE, OKLA.—The Lone 
Star Section of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists will hold 
its fall meeting Nov. 10 at Lake 
Murray Lodge, near Ardmore. The 
meeting will begin at $ a.m. and con- 
clude with a luncheon to be served 
at 1 p.m. < 

Three technical papers are sched- 
uled for delivery at the meeting. They 
include “Methods of Germination 
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Tests and Their Interpretation,” by 
Buford Junes, Oklahoma Department 
of Agricutlure; “Amylases and Pro- 
teases in Commercial Bread Making,” 
by Frank W. Wichser, Harvest Queen 
Mill & Elevator Co., Plainview, Tex- 
as, and “Recent Developments in 
Nutrition,” by Aaron Arnold, Ster- 
ling-Winthrop Research Institute. 

Glenn Findley, Dallas, Texas, chair- 
man of the convention committee for 
the 1952 annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, will review the progress of 
planning for the meeting. 

Convention committee meetings 
will be held at the lodge during the 
evening of Nov. 9. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$600 SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
SET UP BY AOM DISTRICT 


PORTLAND, ORE.—District 9 of 
the Association of Operative Millers, 
at its annual convention Oct. 18-20, 
voted to establish a fund of $600 for 
the payment of enrollment fees for 
10 students in the association’s cor- 
respondence course in flour milling. 

Officers of the district said that the 
10 men who receive the scholarships 
would be selected from millers with- 
in the district. A set of rules has 
been drafted which specifies the nec- 
qualifications on the part of 
the applicants. 

The annual convention was attend- 
ed by more than 100 members and 
allied trades representatives and 
started with a dinner on the evening 
of Oct. 18. Charles R. Veeck, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
president of the organization, and 
Donald S. Eber, executive secretary, 
were present and appeared on the 
program. 

The members elected John Egli, 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waits- 
burg, Wash., as chairman of the dis- 
trict, succeeding Willard H. 
Meinecke, General Mills, Inc., Ta- 
coma. Homer Mesler, Baker (Ore.) 
Mill & Grain Co., was named vice 
chairman and Francis R. King, Wal- 


essary 





HRISTMAS SEALS 
TUBERCULOSIS 


_ 





lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Seattle, was 
reelected secretary and treasurer 
Mr. Meinecke will serve on the na- 
tional executive committee. W. W. 
Liley, General Mills, Inc., Spokane, 
was named to the district organiza- 
tion’s executive committee. 

A detailed report of the convention 
proceedings will be published in the 
November Milling Production Sec- 
tion of The Northwestern Miller. , 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


FLOUR INSTITUTE ISSUES 
NEW COOKIE RECIPE BOOK 


CHICAGO—The Wheat Flour In- 
stitute has recently issued a revised 
edition of its cookie recipe book. 

The institute published a cookie 
recipe book some years ago which 
was one of the most popular institute 
pieces, with many thousand copies 
being distributed. But it has been out 
of print for some time. 

The new revised edition of the book 
gives recipes and directions for about 
50 kinds of cookies. A sample copy 
of the book will be sent to any Mill- 
ers National Federation member up- 
on request. 

BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LiFe 
BUILDING DESTROYED 

WAMPUM, PA.—Fire recently de- 
stroyed the historic main building of 
the Wampum Flour & Feed Co. here, 
with the loss running into thousands 
of dollars. The building, filled with 
feed, grain and equipment, is a total 
loss. 


DEATHS 


W. Ralph Hain, a bakery consult- 
ant employed by the Brolite Co., 
Chicago, died recently at his home 
near Philadelphia. 


Charton C. Frantz, head of the 
Frantz Industries, Pittsburgh, died 
Oct. 15. Details appear on this page. 


George N. Condyles, Sr., 63, foun- 
der of the Richmond (Va.) Pie Co., 
died Oct. 15. He organized the pie 
company in 1913 and served as its 
president until he retired in 1941. 


Victor O. McKinnie, advertising 
manager of the Ward Baking Co., 
New York, died recently. Before 
joining Ward in 1910 he worked five 
years for the Standard Sanitary Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


Robert L. Meech, 66, member of 
the board of directors of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, died 
Oct. 16 at his home in Wayzata, 
Minn. Among the survivors is a son, 
Robert B. Meech, assistant manage: 
of the firm’s Buffalo plant. 








James H. Gambrill, Jr., vice presi- 
cent and general manager of Dietrick 
& Gambrill, Inc., which has mills in 
Maryland and Pennsylvania; presi- 
dent of the Maryland Mill & Supply 
Co.; president of Glade Valley-Gar- 
ber, Inc., Walkersville, Md. and 
and president of the Garber Baking 
Co. at Frederick, Md., died Oct. 17 
at the age of 85. 


Maj. Max C. Fleischmann, 74, son 
of the late Charles Fleischmann, 
founded of Fleischmann’s Yeast, died 
Oct. 16 in Carpinteria, Cal. In 1920 
he was superintendent of manufac- 
turing for the Fleischmann Co., and 
in 1923 he became a vice president. 
Two years later he was named chair- 
man of the board and until his death 
he was chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of Standard Brands, Inc. He 
commanded a balloon corps during 
World War I. 
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CHARTON C. FRANTZ, 50, 
SUCCUMBS IN PITTSBURGH 


PITTSBURGH Charton C. 
Frantz, 50, head of the Frantz Co. 
which manufactures bakery supplies 
and mixes and owner of Frantz 
Home Bakers, East Liverpool, Ohio, 
died in a Pittsburgh hospital Oct. 15. 
A graduate of the Dunwoody In- 


Charton C. Frantz 


stitute, Minneapolis, and of the 
American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, he was a member of the /..neri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers and 
the Chicago Bakers Club. 

Mr. Frantz and his sister, Mrs. 
E. K. Sprague, members of an old 
Pittsburgh family, established the 
Frantz Co. in 1927 and formed the 
Frantz Industries by originating or 
purchasing other industries. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 
KROGER DIVIDENDS 

CINCINNATI A quarterly divi- 
dend of 40¢ and a year-end dividend 
of 25¢, totaling 65¢ a share, on com- 
mon stock of the Kroger Co. were 
declared at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors. The dividend is 
payable Dec. 1 to shareholders of 
record as of Nov. 9. At the same 
time directors authorized a quarter- 
ly dividend of $1.50 on the 6% first 
preferred stock, payable Jan. 2, 1952, 
to shareholders of record as of Dec. 
14. A quarterly dividend of $1.75 was 
also declared on the 7% second pre- 
ferred stock, payable Feb. 1, 1952, 
to shareholders of record as of Jan. 
15, 1952. 





AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make tise of this col- 
umn, without charge, for notices such 
as those which follow: 


NORWEGIAN flour agent, established many 
years and of the highest reputation, wishes 
to make a connection with a U.S. mill 
able to do export business in hard wheat 
flour. This is an excellent opportunity to 
make a connection with an experienced 
firm in the Norwegian market. For 
liminary details write in confidence 
nadian and European Manager 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 901 Lumsden 
Bidg., Toronto, Canada 

GERMAN importer, established many years 
and well reputed in international trade, 
desires to make a connection with a CA- 
NADIAN exporter of feed grains. The firm 
has an extensive organization and is in an 
excellent position to share in current busi- 
Interested exporters are invited to 
write in confidence for details to the Ca- 
nadian and European Manager, THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 901 Lumsden 
Bidg., Toronto, Canada 


ness 
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America’s largest hard winter wheat 
mill producing bakers’ flours exclusively. 


Performance Tested Flours by KANSAS FLOUR MILLS, 
are control-milled to the highest standards of uniform 
baking quality required for America’s Leading Loaves. 

When you use KFM Performance Flours for uniform 

ééuiiieeednuaamantae P8 ER quality production the year ‘round your customers 
confirm your good judgment. 

Let KANSAS FLOUR MILLS dependable, friendly serv- 

ice help you maintain that kind of quality leadership. 


Fine Flours are the Foundation of the Boking Business 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


DIVISION OF 


FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 
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JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 


| ) 
i ‘ re St. Joseph Board of Trade 
j . . 1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
J a Kansas City, Mo, 


Soft Cake Flour 


en = WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“Who taught you that dreadful 
word?” Johnny’s mother asked him. 


“The Easter bunny,” answered John- H. a GREEN BANK 


ny. “He said it last Easter morning 


when he fell over the chair in my bed- & COMPANY 
What a lot of trouble can be saved by ee eee FLOUR 
buying SUNNY KANSAS instead of The glances that over cocktails sppcorbanasst acecene el sue tannoeasaes 


seemed so sweet, 


i May ess charming over a dis 
shopping around! For SUNNY y be! meraiing over 9 Gish JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 























of shredded wheat. 


KANSAS has the bread-makin o¢¢ ae on me oty 
" - ae 3 Mrs. Honeck walked into Green- FLOUR us FEED 
quality and the shop-saving efficiency berg’s Set Henperiams. “Today you got LB, 0. Box 648 
i E a sale?” she asked. ETH pee. epi 
that puts this famous brand right up “Yes,” replied Mr. Greenberg. ee eT ae ee 
au b “ So, Mrs. Honeck sat down and tried 
front 4s a good uy for the baker. on hats. She tried on everything in 


the pl , but thing pleased her. 
SUNNY KANSAS has won the grati- “fs funy, Mr. Greenberg,” she WHITE & COMPANY 
said, “but f ll the hats, hing ‘ os 
tude and respect of many a baker for ae 
° k bl b ki f “Listen, Mrs. Honeck,” replied Mr. pra 2. Md s- 
its remarkable baking performance. It Greenberg, “today we have a sale on ane 2s, 


. . . ‘ hats—not faces.” 
will win your affection, too. Try it! ¢$¢°¢ a , 
In the midst of a ship’s voyage, a rT ap ‘ eo 
severe storm broke out which endan- KELLY-t R ICKSON 8) 
gered the lives of all aboard. The : 
ship swayed from side to side; women 4 


























Flour Brokers 
fainted all over the place; people be- OMe SEI 
wailed their fate. One man kept 
shrieking: “Help, Oh Lord! The ship 
is sinking, the ship is being smashed; 
help, help, the ship!” 

Annoyed at the shrieking another S. R. STRISIK CO 
passenger went over and calmly asked zi 
him, “Why are you making such an Flour Mill Agents 
uproar? What are you screaming 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO, f= 2! sz" a 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage When the white man first came to 
WICHITA * KANSAS the New World, he found a country | WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


peopled by happy, contented Indians 


who paid no taxes, had no debts, and FOREIGN DOMESTIC 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” whose women did all the work. Now FLOUR 


the white man is trying to improve on 31st and Chestnut Streets 
teak énniems. PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Little Woman: ‘“‘They have no car, 
no television set, no piano. I can't 
imagine what they do have!” K N I G H T O N 
Spouse: “A bank account, per- FOR FLOUR 
er ese NEW YORK BOSTON 
Country-Milled PHILADELPHIA 
from Country-Run Then there was the girl who soaked 


Wheat located in her strapless evening gown in coffee 


ess hanes - so it would stay up all night. 
America’s foremost = 


Se e646 Sf. Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


section. “How many cigars do you smoke 
ans cae FLOUR 
“About 10. 


OWNER 
MANAGED “What do they cost you?” 520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
“Twenty cents apiece.” 
“My, that’s two dollars a day. How 


“atin COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
“Two dollars a day for thirty years Nashville, Tenn. 
ae FLOUR BROKERS 


“Do you see that office building on PHONE LD. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
the corner?” 
“Yes.” 


“rr: 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- “If you never smoked in your life —RP OUR 
Diamond D ext. ‘Willed under Labenthare Com- you might own that building.” , 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. you a Broker and Merchandiser 
. . . ! oO, never did. DAVID 4 ed 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated “Do you own that building?" lee al neg 
. “No.” Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORKS5., N. Y. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING + ae” New England Office- 2i1 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 
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Cable Address: “Dorrzacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 











Cable Address: ‘““Trontopri,”’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., als Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Coles 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 











IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lt. 











C. E. FEAST & CO. 


CHAS, EB. FEAST) 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address “Feastanco,” London 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address; ‘‘Coventry,"’ London 








FLOUR ayp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘Ancuor,” Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GL ASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 


LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED ayp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address 


“FEenNeLL,” Liverpool 











CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON ,E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers . 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C.5 
41 Constitution 8t.. LEITH 





Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: “Philip,” Dundee 








CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Oct. 25-26—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Washington Duke Ho- 
tel, Durham, N.C.; vice pres., Paul 
M. Marshall, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 27—Dist. 8, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Hotel Markeer, Buf- 
falo, N.¥.; sec., C..M. Wagner, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling OCo., Buffalo. 

Oct. 28-30—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn; Phoenix Hotel, Lexington; 
sec., Charles Heitzman, Heitzman 
Bakery, Louisville. 

Oct. 31—Iowa Bakers Assn., Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Sec., Charles Forsberg, P.O. Box 118, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

Nov. 8—Dist. 5, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Alton, Ill; sec., Hen- 
ry Lee, Graton & Knight Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Nov. 11-18—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 12-14—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Waldorf Astoria, 
New York City; pres., Paul S. Willis, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


Nov. 19-20—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Mark G. Thorn- 
burg, 4382 Des Moines Bidg., Des 
Moines, 

1952 

Jan. 20-22 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jan. 22-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 189 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Tl. 

Jan. 26-30—Cooperative Food Dis- 
tributors of America; La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; information: exec. sec. 
Norman H. Karel, 309 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago 6. 

Jan 26-30— National -Retailer - 
Owned Grocers; La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jan. 27-28—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md; 
sec. Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 

March 16-19 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 

April 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry St., Waterloo. 

April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12. 

April 20-28—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

April 21-283 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference Multnomah 

Hotel, Portland, Oregon; Sec., Roger 
bona 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, 


aes 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 
Gertrude Goodman, 1134 National 
City Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 1-38—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., 
E. P. Oline, 708 Henry Grady Bldg., 
26 Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 3. 

May 12-138—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 


sec., J. M. Long, 628 14th Ave., S. E. 
Minneapolis. 


May 12-14—Heart of America Bak- 


Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. Sec., Larry 
oegmae 26th St., Kansas City, 
0. 


Co., 
Colo. 


dune 7-10—New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


June 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8. ©.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, 3, N. ©. 

dune 15-19—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Hotel Statler, New York. 
Sec., Thomas R. McCarthy, 85 Mea- 
dowbrook Road, Rochester, N.Y. 


June 22-25—Potomac States Bakers 


1727 Wazee St., 





N. V. indestrte " Mantschapny 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
0 AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR - OFSALS - STARCH 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
pe LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 

FLOUR, CEREALS OATMEAL, 


163, Hope rar  dnaiuaee 
Cable Address: “Goldengio,” Glasgow 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. L. F. business much preferred, 


Cable Address; “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR [IMPORTERS 
© Wellington St GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Dirtoma,"’ Glasgow 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "Marvet,” Glasgow 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: “Felixcohen” 


N. V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 


Pr. R cERDAM 
wes BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
LOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
sateenan! 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion.” Rotterdam 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON's 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 


ROTTERDAM 
Flour 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O, Box 6 


OMAR JORDAN 
FLOUR and GRAIN AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 

Cable address: Cato 








Established 1885 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








W. DE BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: “Wedeboer” 








Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 

Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCE 1889 


Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 











Established 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 








47-48 Damrak 


softwheat and 
Pro-forma contract 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 

AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 

Solicit offers directly from export millers all = omtcs hardwheat, 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 


and bila in full 


t stating terms 
will be sent on request 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


your individual specifications 
hy out recliniclalls 


Our experience in the handling of the particular high 
protein content hard wheat typical of the grain available 
to us through the advantage of our milling locales, is 
reflected in the flour we produce. 


You can specify a quality hard wheat flour with a protein 
from a low range to as high as 15 protein. You may. also. 
specify ash as low as .38 to as high as 46. 


It is an exacting and scientific process, controlled by one 
of the finest modern milling laboratories in the industry 
The result is uniformity of the highest degree in flour of 
the finest quality. 














iat FALLS MON EASTERN: OFFICE mtaw 





MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 





IMPERIAL 





It requires extra time and effort 
to make a better flour. That extra 
care must start with wheat selec- 
tion and carry on right through 
until the flour reaches the bakery. 
That’s why we say that Imperial 
bakery flour is the best cared for 
flour you can find anywhere. 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. « GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 














SEE 


2 
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The Wheat Flour Market 


in Guatemala 
By Henry A. Baehr 


UATEMALA is chiefly an im- 
porter of wheat flour, and less 
then 10% of its total imports 

of wheat and flour have been in the 
form of grain. Its original Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement quota of 
367,000 bushels was much lower than 
total imports of wheat and flour, 
which were equivalent to 1,140,000 
bu. in 1949-50 and averaged 822,000 
bu. for the 1945-48 period, and this 
appears to have contributed to the 
confusion in the flour trade during 
the summer of 1950. The quota was 
increased to 919,000 bu. during Octo- 
ber, 1950, but trade reaction indicat- 
ed later that even this quantity would 
not meet the demand for flour. 

The domestic milling industry is 
closely regulated. There is a ceiling 
on flour prices and a floor on domes- 
tic wheat prices. In 1949, the govern- 
ment waived import duties on ap- 
proximately 75,000 bushels of wheat. 

The efforts of the Guatemalan gov- 
ernment to establish a schedule of 


flour definitions in the public interest 
have presented problems which are 
particularly significant to flour ex- 
porters of the U.S."The Guatemalan 
government is faced with the question 
of controlling imports of soft wheat 
flours in order to protect its domestic 
wheat production, most of which is 
of softer varieties. The attempt to 
define hard, semi-hard, and soft wheat 
flours according to their respective 
protein contents or some other analy- 
tical specification would obviously 
work a hardship upon many export- 
ers of flour. 

In an attempt to supply the Gua- 
temalan government with official 
U.S. standards for hard and soft 
wheat flours, some exporters have 
suggested use of flour purchase 
specifications of the U.S. government 
(Federal Standards Stock Catalog, 
Section IV, Part 5). Since these speci- 
fications limit hard wheat flours to 
a protein content of not less than 
11% and soft wheat flours to those 





Wheat and Wheat Flour*—Exports to Guatemala by U.S. and Canada, Average 1934-38, 


Annral 1945-46 to 


—United States 

Year Wheat Flour 
Averaget 

1934-38 
Annualf{— 

1945-46 

1946-47 

1947-48 

1948-49 918 

1949-50 748 

*In wheat equivalent 
tistics of U.S. and Canada 


tCalendar years 





Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


jonroe, Mich. 





Total 








Pe 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 


Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





1949-50 (1,000 bu.) 


—_——Canada——— 


seal Grand 
Wheat Flour Total 


total 


639 
918 
748 73 319 392 1,140 


July-June years. Source—Official export sta- 


6S 'S } 
Ce 2 tthe (HMC 


Zl 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri! 











ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


‘SPRING WHEAT © KANSAS WHEAT © SOFT WHEAT 


WoF/ Q AA Shae 
The Bea La ifowmn WIttiA 
BEARI TOWN tingot 


FULTON BAG & 
COTTON MILLS 
Kansas City, Ken., Atlanta, St. Louis, 


New York, Dallas Minneapolis, 
New Orleans Denver, Los Angeles 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. . 





SALINA, KANSAS 








ry 
Pee Snanodaanminsan eile 
MEMBERS 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 


FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. 


| NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 

| NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH, 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 

| 


aa OM See rt 2, 












OFFICES: | 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ENID, OKLA. 
FT, WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


UHLMANN 


Grain Company 


Founded by Fred Ubimann 


CHICAGO + 1480 BOARD of TRADE 





OPERATING: 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR | 
IN KANSAS CiTY— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 











yar’ 
hE 


KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 





a J. P. BURRUS, President E. M. SUMMERS 
A. H. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. 4 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Millers of 


SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


CAPACITY 
10,400 CwrTs. Zz 


STORAGE 
4,500,000 BUS. 


KAi 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS Cc OMPANY 


a 
MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE od 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 
The Northwestern Miller 


Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Please enter immediately my subscription to 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
O One year $4 








0 Two years $7 


O Billme OBill my firm OI am sending payment 


State 


FLouR \ © Jobber 
DISTRIB- < () Broker 
UTOR ( CO) Whol 
Grocer 











EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article, which originally appeared 
as a Foreign Agricultural Circular 
issued by the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, is another in the 
series of preliminary reports by Mr. 
Baehr on Latin American and Carib- 
bean markets. Mr. Baehr, marketing 
specialist with the OFAR, conducted 
a survey in that area during 1950. 





containing not more than 9.7% pro- 
tein, a substantial volume of export- 
able wheat flour would automatically 
be excluded. 

The problems which confront US. 
exporters of flour as a result of Gua- 
temalan import regulations have teen 
carefully studied by the appropriate 
agencies of the U.S. government, both 
at home and in Guatemala. The lack 
of so-called official U.S. standards for 
flours from the several classes of 
wheat, except insofar as they apply 
to particular agency purchases, makes 
difficult the presentation of equitable 
specifications for the guidance of im- 
porting countries. The competition of 
interests between the millers of the 
several classes of wheat also impedes 
the establishment of satisfactory 
standards for export flours. 

Comparisons of per capita consump- 
tion of cereal grains between the 
prewar and postwar periods are prac- 
tically impossible because of dispari- 
ties in available census figures. All 
observers are agreed that corn is the 
most important staple cereal, and 
that practically all of the domestic 
production and small quantities of 
imported corn are used for human 
food. Per capita consumption of corn, 
wheat, and rice are estimated at 250, 
31 and 65 Ib., respectively, for 
1949-50. These levels of consumption 
do not appear to be significantly high- 
er than estimates for the prewar pe- 
riod. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS’ INSTITUTE ADDS 
C. R. COLLINS TO STAFF 


CHICAGO — Charles R. Collins, 
Bryan, Texas, has joined the staff of 
the American Institute School of Bak- 
ing as an instructor in the mainte- 
nance and repair of bakery equipment. 
He has been associated with the bak- 
ing industry since 1927 both as a 
civilian employee and owner, and as 
a baker in the U.S. Navy. 

At the American Institute School 
of Baking, Mr. Collins, through lec- 
tures, demonstrations and shop in- 
struction, will teach the maintenance 
of bakery equipment. The “shop” 
area (43 by 33 ft.) in the new head- 
quarters of the institute gives ade- 
quate space for class demonstrations 
and student participation in solving 
the various types of maintenance 
problems. Installations in the baking 
areas of the school also offer oppor- 
tunity for practical application of lec- 
ture information, it is pointed out. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESSON DEMONSTRATION HELD 

MINNEAPOLIS—Frank J. Helmer 
and Frank Bojarizuk of the bakery 
sales department of the Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Sales Co., Chicago, con- 
ducted a demonstration for the bak- 
ers in the Twin Cities and surround- 
ing territory at the Dunwoody Bak- 
ing School, here recently. 

Some 180 bakers attended the dem- 
onstration with a number of them 
driving over 100 miles to attend. The 
demonstration proved that bakers are 
interested in improving their prod- 
ucts and mechandising methods, A. J. 
Vander Voort, head of the schoo., 
pointed out. 
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; 
‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 
The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 
DULUTH UNIVERSAI 


MILLING CO 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ee MINNESOTA 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS ©O. 
Whitewater, Kansas 





AE 


a 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 














ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co 


Acme-Evans Co. osevees 
Acme Flour Mills Co. ....... 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd 
Amber Milling Division ..... 
Amendt Milling Co. ........ 
American Flours, Inc. ... 

Ames Harris Neville Co 

Angell, Chr. . ’ 

Arnold Milling Co 

Atkinson Milling Co 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co > 
Beardstown Mills - 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ........ 
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Blair Milling Co. ....... 
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Bowersock Mills & Power Co 
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St. Lawrence flour Mills Co., Ltd....... 
Sands, Taylor & Wood .............4+- 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No.l 
Milled from Crefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








MILLING 
EN GINEERS, 


» 
Designers and Builders 
for the 


Grain Processing Industries 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 








- American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 


KING ARTHUR FLOUR 


BOSTON, WORCESTER, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 








Evans Milling Co. 


Manufacture Kiln- Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 


GRAIN CO, 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 





Low Grades and 


Milltec 








CHARLES H. KENSER 


lember Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
The Mawioas mn Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fifty’ Years 


al LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Bowersock Mills & Power Co. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AB A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


One of a series... 





The Northwestern Miller Service Program 


Bulletin Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of its 

service program developed and maintained to 

provide advertisers with news flashes, inter- 

pretations, clarifications, texts of government 

regulations and similar information of value 
in the operation of a busi- 
ness. 


Industry information is 
gathered by staff members 
in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New York, 
Washington and Toronto. 
Reports are consolidated 
and transmitted through 
a network of teletype, 

telephone and direct Western Union wires. 


Urgent news flashes of immediate value are 
sent to advertisers by telephone and telegraph. 
Special news bulletins go to advertisers by 
first class mail, presenting an enlargement of 
the flash news with additional background, 
clarification and interpretation. 


The Washington Report, a weekly letter 
service inaugurated to meet the industry’s 
urgent need for additional news and interpre- 
tation from the nation’s capital, also is sent to 
advertisers by first class mail. This bulletin is 
largely the product of: The Northwestern 
Miller’s own Washington representative. 


A special weekly news bulletin is also pre- 
pared for and sent by air mail to Canadian and 
European advertisers. 


Proof of a job well done... 


“Congratulations on the effectiveness of 
your service program.”—A Montana mill 
executive.* 


“You are entirely too modest in describing 
the value of your Washington Report. It 
is up to the usual high quality and stand- 
ard that you have established over the 
years.”"—A Minneapolis milling company 
oficial.* 


“Your Washington Report is clearly set 
forth and we value the interpretation.”—A 
Pacific Northwest flour mill executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


The value of this extra editorial service to 
advertisers in The Northwestern Miller is 
evidenced by the many expressions of appre- 
ciation received. It is an important part of the 
magazine’s extensive service-to-advertisers 
program, which also includes: 


© The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 

The Library, for reference and research 

@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


Ask for more details... 


CThe-Northwestern-Miller 





Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 
Tue NortrHwesterNn MILLER FEEDSTUFFS 
Tue American Baker + MILLING PropucTION 











CHICAGO 


112 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
NEW YORK 


KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 
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Shill and 





DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 








are the answer... 


eR rv 


It takes more than blood-line to produce a 
winner. Experience... skill... training, 
coupled with attention to minute details 
are necessary prerequisites for champion- 
ship performance. 


The N-A Serviceman, with a background 
of a quarter-century of experience, with 
thorough training to be attentive to all 
details — plus time-proved products... 
DYOX for maturing, NOVADELOX 
for color improvement, and N-RICH- 
MENT-A for uniform enrichment...can 





help you with your flour processing prob- 
lems, whatever their nature. 


Progressive millers everywhere have 
learned through experience that N-A Serv- 
ice means prompt, courteous and careful 
attention to all phases of flour processing. 
So, for maturing, color improvement or 
enrichment keep in mind that N-A’s entire 
Flour Service Division is always ready 
and more than willing to work with you 
and your consultants to give you the “Skill 
and Training Answer.” 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


NA-59 








~PUBLIG SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


Should you go 
back to school again? 


You should—for you may learn a lesson that will shock you. 
You may learn that your child or your neighbor’s child is 


not getting the good education that he’s entitled to as a free 
American. 


You may find classrooms crowded beyond relief .. . tired 
teachers with many more pupils than they can effectively 
teach. You may find out-of-date textbooks, scant supplies, 
equipment that’s pitifully inadequate. 

All over America our schools are close to a crisis. Jam- 
packed with present pupils, they’re faced with finding room 
for a million more children coming along each year! 





Everyone agrees that we must have better schools to build 
a stronger America. What can we do to help make them 
better? Join the P.T.A.—work with educators and other 
community groups. 


For useful information on school problems and how other 
communities are solving them, write: “BrETTER SCHOOLS,” 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, New York. 





